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10  Cents  a  Copy 


Y our  New  Sales  Plans 

for  Fall 

Conditions  change  each  year,  each  season,  every  month.  Those 
who  led  last  year  may  not  be  leading  this.  Competition  may  pre¬ 
sent  a  half  dozen  new  angles  it  did  not  have  in  previous  seasons. 
.  And  the  vita/  thing  in  every  selling  plan  is  to  have  it  fit  PRESENT 
CONDITIONS  just  as  they  are,  not  past  conditions  or  conditions 
that  exist  in  theory  only. 

That’s  where  The  Chicago  Tribune* s  Merchandising  Service 
Department  performs  its  most  important  work.  It  investigates 
conditions  in  your  particular  line  with  the  utmost  care  and  thor¬ 
oughness.  It  finds  out  what  you  must  combat  and  where  and 
when  and  how.  It  gets  the  dealer  and  consumer  facts  on  which 
you  can  base  intelligently  every  move  of  your  selling  force  and 
every  line  of  your  advertising  copy. 

There  is  a  very  valuable  book  entitled,  **WINNING  A 
GREA  T  MARKET  ON  FACTS”  published  by  The  Chica- 
^  go  Tribune,  which  shows  you  some  of  the  very  unusual 

methods  employed  by  The  Tribune  to  render  unusual 
service  to  its  clients.  It  will  help  you  in  laying  out  your 
selling  plans  for  Fall.  Write  for  it  on  your  letterhead. 

Wife 

The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

(Trade  Mark  Registered) 

600,000 

.  _  .  ( 500,000-  Sunday 

Circulation  over  350. 000 

( 300,000  Daily 

Member  Audit  Bureau  Circulations 

Eastern  Advertising  Office:  251  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Office:  742  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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e  Glad  Hand 


Prosperity  makes  its  home  in  Ohio.  The 
high  buying  power  per  inhabitant  makes 
it  a  rich  ground  for  the  advertiser.  These  hard¬ 
working  and  free-spending  Ohioans  respond  to  ad¬ 
vertising.  They  believe  in  living  well  and  to  do  this 
they  must  buy.  There  is  surely  room  for  your  product  in  Ohio. 


According  to  the  last  census  there  are  in  Ohio 

15,138  Manufacturers 
523,004  Employes 
$245,0C0,000  Wages 
$1,3C0,233,000  Capital 
1,024,800  Homes 
4,267,121  People 

40,740  Square  Miles  Land  Area  ' 

V\  ith  all  this  money  and  these  conditions,  Ohio  is  the  field  where  your 
advert  sing  money  brings  home  the  most  bacon.  It  is  the  zone  of 
liberal  spending.  Many  advertisers  already  realize  this,  and  are 
reaping  big  harv^ests.  If  your  sales  need  boosting  put  Ohio  on  your  list. 

Your  Advertising  to  This  Group  Will  Bring  Results 

Ohio  has  not  been  over  adv'ertised.  There  are  thousands  of  live 
prospects  here  for  you.  There  are  117  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile 

and  they  can  be  reached  by  the  ac¬ 
companying  list  of  papers.  Their 
circulation  is  among  the  prosperous 
and  reliable  people  of  their  different 
communities.  Write  any  of  the 
papers  in  this  list  for  rate  cards  and 
detailed  informaticn. 

National  AdTertiaera  and  Advertiaing  Agenta  wiahing  detailed 
in'ormation  in  reapect  to  market  conditiona  and  diatribution 
facilitiea  in  OHIO  ahould  con  municate  with  The  Editor  & 
PuMiaher.  New  York  Citj. 

.Ui  A  Jverliumeiit  wa$prtparei  ty  tht  Mumm,  Tomer  Advtrtitiitg 
Co.,  Colamhms,  (  Aio. 
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AN  EFFlClEJtT  LIST  « 
NEWSP.4PERS 
Set  Paid  ! 

Circulation 

Akron  Beacoii-Journal  (E) 

24,S37  . 

CHiitoii  XfUK  (Elk  SI  12,47S 
Clilllicothe  Scioto 
(iazette  (E|  2,310  , 

Cblllicotbe  News 

Advertiser  (E)  2,449  . 

Cincinnati  Cciumcrciai 

Tribune  (M)  t00,723  , 

Cincinnati  Conimerciai 

Tribune  (S)  120,339  . 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

(M  &  S)  5c.  03,000  . 

Cieveiand  I.eader*  (S)*10fl,593  ,  . 
Cieveiand  News  (E)  *112,888  t  , 
Combination  L,  &  N,,^9T4S1  >  . 
Cleveland  Leader  (M)  *76,550  ,  , 
Cleveland  News  (E)*112,888  t  . 
Combination  L.  &  N., 189,438  I  . 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

(M)  131,430  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

(S)  174,867  . 

Columbus  Dispatch  (E)  75,077  . 

Columbus  Dispatch  (S)  71,832  . 

Dayton  Herald  (E)  ♦*  22,114  .( 

Dayton  Journal  (MS)  **22,430  . 

•*C<>mbinatlon  (M&E),  6c. 
Dayton  Jonrnal  (S)  22,000  . 

Dayton  News  (E)  32,014  . 

Dayton  News  (S)  18,443  . 

East  Liverpool 

Tribune  (M)  *5,666  . 

Findlay  Republican  (M)  5,496  . 

Lima  .News  (E)  9,322  . 

MansOeld  News  (E)  7,631 

Marion  Daily  Star  (E)  7,089  . 

Newark  American- 

Tribune  (E)  5.560  . 

I'iqiia  Daily  Call  (E)  4,119  . 

Portsmouth  Daily 

Times  (E)  8,377  . 

Sandusky  Regrister  (M)  4,721  . 

SpringOeld  News 

(E  &  8)  12,224  . 

Steubenville  Gazette(E)  3,570  . 
Toledo  Blade  (E)  50,182  . 

Yonnastown  Telegram 

(E)  *15,728  . 

Youngstown  Vindicator 

(E)  18,014  . 

Youngstown  Vindicator 

(S)  15,034  . 

Zanesville  Signal  (E)  tlU.OOO 
Zanesville  Tlmes- 

Recorder  (M)  *15,281  . 


Totals,  1.246.388  2.1876  1.8274 
t  Publishers’  statement. 

*A.  B.  C.  statement. 

Other  ratings,  April,  1916. 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  FOR  SEPTEMBER  9,  1916 


The  Best  August  in  the 
History  of  The  fFORLD 

The  New  York  WORLD  has  continually  and 
consistently  led  the  newspapers  of  the  rich  Metrop¬ 
olis  in  the  amount  of  advertising  printed,  but 
during  the  past  month  of  August  it  smashed  all 
its  records  for  that  month  to  smithereens. 

The  WORLD  is  making  such 

wonderful  strides  and  improv¬ 
ing  its  own  extraordinary  records 
because  it  pays  advertisers.  Advertisers 
concentrate  where  the  investment  pays. 


During  the  past  month  of  August, 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  statis¬ 
tical  department  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening 
Post,  the  World  carried  901,893  agate 
lines  of  advertising. 

This  was  173,463  lines  more  than 
the  New  York  Times,  the  next  lead¬ 
ing  paper. 

The  World  led  the  New  York 

American  by  295,957  lines. 

The  World  led  the  New  York 

Herald  by  392,413  lines. 


The  World  led  the  New  York 
Sun  by  613,472  lines. 

The  World  led  the  New  York 
Tribune  by  633,886  lines. 

The  World,  as  usual,  leads  for  the 
month,  the  year,  and  any  period 
selected. 

The  World  has  just  made  a  new 
record  of  1,163,743  separate  ads  from 
January  1  to  August  31 — 740,704  more 
than  the  nearest  competitor. 


The  New  York  WORLD 

First  in  the  First  City 


THE  EDITOR  d  PUBLISHER  FOR  SEPTEMBER  9,  1916 


100  Per  Cent.  Service 


Below  is  one  of  scores  of  letters  and  telegrams  of  congratulation  received  by  the  United  Press 
on  the  service  Labor  Day  when  championship  prize  fights  were  held  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and 
Cedar  Point,  Ohio. 


Peoria  Star  Company 


SWORN  circulation  Cirealation  mere  Iben  Doable  that  of  aay 

OVKR  21.000  other  Paper  la  the  State  of  Ifliaoia 

oalai4e  of  Chieato 


Peoria, 111.,  Septembers,  1916 


Ibited  Press  Associations, 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen: 

We  want  to  complement  you  on  your 
service  yesterday  coveri^  both  prize  fl^ts. 

It  was  really  perfect  and  we  had  a  tremendous 
crowd  listening  to  our  megaphone.  It  must  have 
been  that  the  did  not  fare  so  well  with 

the  report,  because  they  did 

not  try  to  megaphone  at  all.  We  had  the  entire 
crowd. 

This  shows  what  can  be  done  when  we 
all  try.  It  is  another  great  victory  for  the 
IJaited  Press  and  we  thank  you  for  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 


At  points  where  U.  P.  wires  were  in  direct  competition  with  other  press  services,  U.  P.  was 
three  rounds  ahead  in  description. 

Such  service  makes  circulation,  which  brings  advertising  and  thereby  pays  the  paper  bill. 


UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 

General  Offices  New  York  City 


:eding  the  date  of  publication — by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  World  Build- 


Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  A.  M.  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  date  of  publication— by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  World  Build- 
•  ^3  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Tel.  Excnange  Beekman  4330.  The  Journalist,  established  1884;  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  1901; 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  The  Journalist,  1907.  James  Wright  Brown,  President;  E.  D.  DeWitt,  Treasurer;  Frank  Le  Roy  Blanchard,  Secretary, 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1916 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


NEWS  PRINT  SITUATION 
IN  DIFFERENT  CITIES 


paper  conference  to 

BE  HELD  NEXT  WEEK 


Government  Now  Feels  the  Pinch  of  High 
Prices — A.  N.  P.  A.  Urges  Members  to 
Subscribe  to  Paper  Fund  at  Once— 
What  Publishers  Are  Doing  All  Over 
the  Country  to  Reduce  Consumption. 

The  news  print  situation  continues 
to  hold  the  attention  of  publishers.  Tn 
the  closing  hours  of  the  ses.sion  thj 
United  States  Senate  pas.sed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  upon  the  Federal  Trad(! 
Commis.sion  to  report  whether  there  is 
a  paper  trust.  In  presenting  the  reso¬ 
lution  Senator  Fletcher  said: 

"The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  Aprii  24,  1916,  applies  only  to 
the  increa.se  in  the  price  of  news  print 
paper.  An  investigation  has  been  about 
completed  by  the  Trade  Commis.sion.  T 
believe  that  the  information  called  for 
by  this  resolution  will  be  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Government,  especially  as 
the  joint  committee  on  printing  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  invite  propo.sals, 
and  award  contracts  for  furnishing  pa¬ 
per  for  the  public  printing  and  binding 
for  the  year  beginning  March  1,  1917.” 


Manufacliirers’  Association  Members  to 
Meet  in  New  York  to  Discuss  Situa¬ 
tion-Hope  for  a  Joint  Meeting  with 
Federal  Trade  Commission— New  Stan¬ 
dard  Form  of  Contratd  Submitted. 

A  conference  between  the  executive 
committee  of  the  News  Print  Manu 
facturers  Association  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  in  prospect  and 
will  be  held  within  a  week  or  ten  days. 

G.  F  Steele,  secretary  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  yesterday  sent 
telegraphic  notices  to  all  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  for  a  meeting 
for  next  Thursday  at  the  New  York 
office  of  the  As.sociation,  18  Fast  41. st 
Street. 

tJUKSTIONS  TO  BK  DISCUSSKP. 

If  this  date  is  agreeable,  Mr.  Steei<. 
hoiKis  to  arrange  for  a  joint  conference 
at  the  .same  time,  with  the  Fedeial 
Trade  Commission,  at  which  time  the 
questions  propounded  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  addressed  to  the  association, 
as  pul)lishcd  in  last  week’s  issue  of 
Thk  Kditok  and  Publisher,  will  be  tak¬ 
en  up  for  discu.ssion. 

If,  for  any  reason,  the  executive 
committee  and  the  trade  comrhis.sion 
cannot  meet  Thursday,  then  the  meet 
ing  will  be  held  on  the  first  day  follow¬ 
ing  that  can  be  agreed  upon. 

The  News  Print  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  sent  out  to  its  members  thi.-? 
week  proposed  new  contract  forms  for 
u.se  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
This  new  form  was  prepared  by  n  spe¬ 
cial  committee  of  the  Association,  and 
is  sulimitted  for  adoption  by  the  As.so¬ 
ciation. 

FORM  OF  CONTRACT. 

Early  this  spring  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  on  standard  form  of  contract 
was  appointed  and  the  result  of  their 
work  is  seen  In  an  entirely  new  form 
of  contract,  one  for  the  United  States 
and  one  for  Canada.  This  contract  will 
be  submitted  to  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Association  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  near  future,  and  action  will 
then  be  taken  by  that  body  on  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  same.  The 
executive  committee  is  composed  of 
P.  T.  Dodge,  of  the  Internationai  Paper 
Company;  George  H.  Mead,  of  the  I,ake 
Superior  (Spanish  River)  Paper  Com¬ 
pany;  E.  W.  Backus,  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  &  Ontario  Power  Company; 
George  Chahoon,  of  the  Uaurentide 
Company,  Ltd.;  George  H.  P.  Gould, 
of  the  St.  Regis  Gould  Paper  Company, 
and  the  Donnaconma  Paper  Company. 

The  new  contract  is  considerably  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  old  one,  and  is  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  for  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  only  difference 
that  can  be  noted  is  that  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  contract  no  allowance  whatever  is 
made  for  cores,  the  amount  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  charged  for  rolls  including 
in  its  weight  the  cores  and  not  making 
any  allowance  for  the  return  of  the 
{Concluded  on  page  12.) 
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I  THIS  IS 
MY  „ 

SUSY  PH V 


NOT  ANXIOUS  TO  BID. 


Senator  F'letcher  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  public  printer  has 
been  able  to  get  only  one  bid  on  152,000 
pounds  of  machine  finished  printing 
paper,  and  that  bid  from  a  broker  wa.s 
at  11  cents  per  pound,  an  advance  of 
7(4  cents  per  pound  over  last  year’s 
figures. 

The  resolution  directs  the  Federal 
Trade  Commi.s.sion  “to  investigate  the 
increase  in  the  prices  of  the  various 
kinds  of  paper  required  for  printing 
and  binding  during  the  last  year,  and 
to  ascertain  and  report  at  as  early  a 
day  as  practicable  whether  there  has 
been  any  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
acts  by  any  corporation  in  connection 
with  such  advance  in  prices,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  prices  demanded 
for  paper  necessary  for  public  printing 
and  binding,  and  also  whether  or  not 
the  paper  so  used  was  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  or  imported  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  news  print  bulletin  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
for  September  2  urges  publishers  to 
subscribe  to  the  paper  fund,  and  to 
.send,  without  further  delay,  the  infor¬ 
mation  requested  by  the  Federal  Trade 
The  suit  is  based  on  the  circulation  Commi-ssion. 
of  a  statement  accredited  to  the  secre-  jobbers  add  30  per  cent,  profit. 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Ijcague,  charging 
Haines  with  pubiishlng  "untruthful 
statements”  to  advance  his  own  inter- 
e.sts.  The  statement  followed  a  recent 
story  in  Mr.  Haine.s’s  paper  to  the  effect 
that  organized  labor  was  opposed  to  the 
Stephens  bill,  and  charged  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  was  made  with  “reckless  di.sre- 
gard  of  the  truth.”  The  statement  al¬ 
leged  further  that  Mr.  Haines  had  “be¬ 
trayed  his  tru.st,  and  had  been  guilty  of 
duplicity  and  insincere,  treacherous, 
and  deceitful  conduct.” 


BREAKING  IN  “THE  GREEN  OFFICE  BOY  ON  THE  OLD  MAN. 


HAINES  SEEKS  $50,000  DAMAGES 


FORD  SUES  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Wants  $1,000,000  Damages  Because  of  Sues  the  American  Fair  Trade  League 
Editorial  Criticising  Him.  for  Alleged  Libel. 

Suit  for  $1,000,000  was  filed  by  Henry 
Ford,  the  Detroit  manufacturer,  against 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  United 
States  District  Court,  Chicago,  on 
Thursday.  Mr.  Ford  a.sks  for  personal 
damages  as  compensation  for  an  edi¬ 
torial  printed  in  the  Tribune  on  June 
23,  which,  it  is  charged,  called  Ford  an 
anarchist. 

The  bill  charges  that  the  Tribune 
“sought  to  bring  the  plaintiff  into  pub¬ 
lic  hatred,  contempt,  ridicule,  and  finan¬ 
cial  injury”  by  pubii.shing  the  editorial. 

The  editorial  was  ba,sed  on  the  report 
that  Mr.  Ford’s  employees  would  lose 
their  places  if  they  went  to  the  border 
as  members  of  the  National  Guard. 


It  is  reported  that  some  Wisconsin 
mills  prefer  to  sell  through  jobbers  who 
add  30  per  cent,  profit  to  the  commod¬ 
ity  that  pas.ses  through  their  hands. 
Wisconsin  publl.shers  have  been  unable 
in  many  instances  to  renew  contracts 
recently  expired  or  about  to  expire,  but 
are  advised  by  the  mills  now  supply¬ 
ing  them  that  they  will  be  taken  care 
of  on  a  month-to-mo,nth  basis,  the  price 
for  the  following  month  to  be  fixed  on 
(Concluded  on  page  12.) 


Duelling  Editors  Halted 

In  San  .Tuan,  Porto  Rico,  'Vicente 
Italba.s,  editor  of  the  Spanish  Herald, 
and  Luis  Torres,  editor  of  Juan  Babo, 
decided  to  arbitrate  their  differences  cf 
opinion  with  pistols.  They  met  in  the 
early  dawn  of  August  24  at  a  cocoanut 
grove,  with  their  seconds,  but  w’ere  sur¬ 
prised  and  placed  under  arrest  at  the 
dramatic  moment,  and  later  held  in 
bail  for  trial. 
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NEW  CABLE  SERVICE 
TO  AUSTRALIAN  PAPERS 


E.  H.  Brewer  Goes  From  Freemanlle. 

West  Australia,  to  Lonilon,  to  Take 

('.harpe  Visits  New  York  on  the  Way- 

Impressed  by  American  Newspapers 

News  Print  Higher  in  Australia. 

K.  H.  Brewer,  of  Freemanlle,  West 
Australia,  a  well  known  newspaper 
man  In  that  section  of  the  Klohe,  has 
iH'en  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin  during  the 
j>a.st  week.  His  visit  to  New  York  was 
one  .stop  In  a  two  month.s’  journey, 
compri.sing  16,430  miles,  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Brewer  to  reach  Ix)ndon,  where  he 
goes  to  take  charge  of  a  special  cable 
service  inaugurated  by  the  Melbourne 
Hc'rald.  Sydney  Sun,  and  several  other 
Australian  newspapers.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  has  l)een  combined  with  the  Beti- 
ter  Telegram  Company  and  will  give 
the  Australian  papers  down-to-the- 
minute  .service,  especially  on  war  news. 

“Heretofore  the  service  has  not  l)een 
what  we  hoped  for  or  expected,"  said 
Mr.  Brewef  to  a  representative  of  The 
Kimtoii  and  Pi'Bi.isHEn.  "but  with  the 
new  arrangements  we  have  made,  we 
expect  to  have  our  news  up  to  date  in¬ 
stead  of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours  oid.  There  is  no  other  signifi¬ 
cance  in  my  trip  to  Ix)ndon  and  I  do 
not  expect  to  visit  the  war  zone.  I 
anticij)ate  a  two-years’  service  in  Lon¬ 
don,  after  which  I  will  vi.sit  New  York 
again  and  perhaps  get  better  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  it.” 

Mr.  Brewer  expressed  “most  agrc<(- 
able  surpri.se,"  when  he  .saw  New  York 
and  other  American  new.spapers.  Said 
he:  “Americans  are  past  ma.sters  in  the 
art  of  advertising,  but  some  of  their 
publicists  who  place  cheap  T>roblem 
novels  on  the  markets  of  the  world,  give 
their  country  sc'vere  knex-ks.  The 
knocking  fraternity  would  have  us  bc*- 
licve  that  the  new.spapers  of  America 
are  sen.sallonal  muckrakers  and  are  all 
Inaccurate.  I  would  as  lief  credit  this 
as  I  would  the  story  that  the  standard 
of  life  In  New  York  city  is  truthfully 
portrayed  in  the  palpitating  serials 
which,  pa.sslonately  illustrated,  run 
their  red  way  through  some  of  the 
American  magazines  which  reach  us.” 

Referring  to  the  “rush”  of  the  aver¬ 
age  New  Yorker,  Mr.  Brewer  said:  “The 
New  Yorker  w’ho  watches  the  shar* 
quotation  ticker,  while  he  swallows  hi.s 
lunch,  wants  the  whole  story  served 
first  to  him  in  the  headlines  of  his 
newspaper.  Then  if  anything  strikes 
his  fancy,  he  stops  to  read  some  of  the 
details.” 

A  visit  to  the  New  York  World  plant 
left  him  full  of  wonder  as  he  surveyed 
the  many  time  and  labor-saving  devices. 
The  telegraph  typewriter  especially 
c-aught  his  attention  and  he  mourned 
the  pa.ssing  of  the  day  of  the  “.stubby 
pencil.” 

“The  news  print  situation  In  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  even  more  acute  than  it  l.s 
here,”  he  said.  “Several  papers  have 
closed  down  because  of  the  shortage. 
Some  are  more  fortunate  than  other.s 
in  having  made  yearly  contracts,  but 
even  these  ones  are  having  difficulty  in 
getting  their  .supply  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  tran.sportatlon.  All  news  print 
comes  from  Canada  and  Sweden.  The 
papers  that  did  not  have  contracts  ar? 
now  paying  an  increase  of  as  much  a.s 
120  per  cent,  over  the  price  before  the 
war.  ' 

“The  Government,  which  owns  the 
telegraph,  has  also  taken  a  hand  in  It. 
The  former  elaborate  stationery  of  thv^ 
Government  departments  has  been  cut 


down  and  .strict  economy  is  the  rule. 
Telegraph  forms  are  being  l)ett«'r  cared 
for  and  the  iH-ople  are  even  being  ad¬ 
vised  in  every  case  possible  to  use  one 
postage  stitm])  of  a  higher  denominatio;i 
instead  of  two  of  a  lower  cost,  as  for 
instance  a  two-cent  .stamp  in.stead  of 
two  one-cent  stamps.” 


Mr.  Brewer  left  Freemantle  on  July 
22  for  Sydney,  then  to  Vancouver  vi-i 
New  Zealand  and  Honolulu,  and  from 
Vancouver  to  New  York,  making  one 
.stoi>— at  Chicago.  He  sailed  on  the  Adri¬ 
atic  for  Ijondon  on  Thur.sday,  “more 
afraid  of  being  seasick  than  of  subma¬ 
rines,”  he  said. 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  WII.I,  I’LY 

New  York  Scribes  to  Orpaiii/.c  Soon  .\n 
Aviation  Club. 

New  York  will  soon  have  a  corps  of 
newspaper  aviators,  according  to  the 
plans  of  the  New  York  I>'l.\ing  Yacht 
Club,  whose  officials  have  offered  to 
give  courses  in  aviation  to  all  news, 
paper  men  capable  of  becoming  aviators 
The  Club,  through  Commis.sioners  Oa- 
bot  Ward  and  R.  A.  C.  Smitli,  recently 
received  permission  to  u.s(>  tlie  North 
River  waterfront  at  129th  Street  for  a 
landing  stage  for  hydro-aeroplanes  and 
aeroplanes,  and  fUrat.s,  hangar.'^,  and  ma¬ 
chine  shops  will  be  erected  there  in  the 
near  future. 

J.  C.  Mars,  better  known  as  "Bud" 
Mars,  and  August  Post,  aviators,  will 
lie  in  charge  of  the  training  .school  for 
new'spaper  men,  and,  with  Fiancis  W. 
Clinton,  acting  chairman  of  the  ('lull, 
they  believe  cxjierience  in  oliservation 
will  make  the  novices  excellent  air 
scouts  in  time  of  war. 

In  speaking  of  the  filan  .Mr.  .Mars  said; 

“VVe  believe  that  newspaper  men  will 
make  good  aviators,  and  we  plan  to 
give  them  free  instruction  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  all  types  of  flying  craft.  In 
past  years  newspaper  men  have  done 
great  service  for  their  country,  and  in 
case  of  war  these  men  may  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  lend  valuable  aid  to  the 
tJovernment.  As  couriers  of  the  air, 
scouts,  and  memlx-rs  of  the  Coast  Pa¬ 
trol,  the  writer-aviators  could  till  im¬ 
portant  missions.” 

Augustus  Po.st  suggested  a  novel  news¬ 
paper  feat  at  the  time  the  station  was 
formally  opened  to  the  public,  lie  said 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  have  an 
aeroplane  carry  a  reporter  as  passenger 
from  the  station  at  129th  Street  to  one 
or  more  newspaper  offices  and  deliver 
a  story  written  either  Just  before  or 
during  the  flight.  The  purposi'  of  this 
experiment,  according  to  Mr.  Post,  will 
go  to  .show  that,  if  all  other  transporta¬ 
tion  or  communication  facilities  faih'd, 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  to  get  its  news  by  means  of  aero¬ 
planes. 

Mr.  Clinton,  who  has  pledgeil  $1,000 
to  the  fund  of  the  Flying  Yacht  Cliih, 
said: 

“I  believe  in  preparedness,  and  1  hope 
that  this  organization  will  prove  an  in¬ 
centive  to  patriotic  citizens  to  study 
aviation  and  thus  be  prepared  to  render 
valuable  service  if  our  country  need.s 
them.  I  believe  that  newspaper  men 
have  the  making  of  good  fliers,  and  our 
Club  will  take  special  intere.st  in  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  writers'  profession  who  wish 
to  study  aviation.  They  will  find  it 
worth  W'hile  to  prepare  themselves  cithei' 
for  military  duty  or  for  piloting  ma¬ 
chines  for  pleasure  or  sport.” 


Journalists  at  Engineers’  Convenlioii. 

The  vi.siting  new’spaper  men  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Fire  Kngineers’  .\s- 
sociation,  hfd  in  Providence,  U.  I.,  hist 
week,  were  “handled”  by  William  II 
Mason,  night  city  editor  of  the  Journal, 
who  is  taking  his  vacation.  Amonj.; 
them  were  Roliert  K.  Reardon,  tlui 
Brockton  Enterprise;  F.  B.  Jacquilli. 
Brockton  Times;  George  B.  P'ales,  the 
Troy  Sunday  Budget;  H.  H.  Ester- 
brooks,  of  the  Firemen’s  Herald.  Paul 
Mason,  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  just  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  of  F^re  Protection,  was 
also  in  attendance.  He  met  Chief  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Trotter,  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  for 
the  first  time  in  thirty-six  years.  They 
were  boys  together. 


It  is  never  too  late  to  subscribe  for 
The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


MATS  AID  SPACE  GRAFTERS 

By  L.  W.  GRISWOLD. 

JPST  now  the  matrix,  lictter  known  as  “mat,”  is  the  shoe-horn  which  press 
agents  and  advertising  agencies  alike  are  u.sing  to  ease  matter  into  new's 
columns.  And  the  sad  .side  of  this  statement — from  the  publisher’s  view¬ 
point — is  that  a  great  many  who  send  out  press-agent  stuff  in  mat  form  are 
getting  away’  with  it.  It  is  strange  that  right  now,  when  publi.shers  have 
adopted  radical  methods  in  their  efforts  to  cope  with  the  high  cost  of  paper, 
the  mat  epidemic  seems  to  be  at  its  height. 

For  the  prc.ss  agent,  and  the  agency  which  is  .seeking  to  get  free  space,  the 
mat  game  is  indeed  a  big  idea.  In  many  instances  whole  columns  arc  being 
obtained  gratis  where  yiaragraphs  were  lucky  catches  when  mimeographed 
copies  of  the  stuff  were  sent  out  with  reque.sts  that,  “in  view  of  the  campaign 
which  our  clients  are  about  to  run,  we  think  it  w’isc  for  your  paper  to  take 
care  of  us  in  this  regard.”  In  other  instances  page.s— whole  pages,  mind  you — 
are  grafted  from  the  newspapers. 

Now  the  main  reason  why  the  pre.ss  cagent  and  the  agency  like  mats  lietter 
than  any  other  free  luiblii-ity  shoe-horn  yet  secured  is  this:  The  matter  must 
be  run  exaetly  ns  the  free-yublieity  procurer  lerote  it.  Through  Insistent  work 
upon  the  part  of  publi.shers’  coiJperative  bureaus.  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
and  other  journals,  newspaper  advertising  managers  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
going  over  press-agent  stuff  and  blue-pencilling  the  rawer  phra.ses,  .such  as 
boo.sts  of  the  adverti.sers’  family  tree,  super-superlatives  relating  to  the  press- 
agented  product,  and  (he  like.  Naturally,  when  the  clippings  were  exhibited 
to  the  clients  and  such  things  were  lacking,  the  clients  were  not  quite  as 
enthusiastic  as  they  would  have  lieen  had  the  more  boo.sty  boosts  been  left  in 
the  tales.  But  with  the  mat.s,  the  advertising  censor  cannot  cut  a  word  or  line 
or  paragraiih  here  and  there. 

In  the  case  of  Ixiilerplates,  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  development  from 
the  press-agent  letter  to  the  mat,  there  was  this  objection:  Publishers  could 
tell  the  composing  room  to  .saw'  out  a  paragraph  now  and  then.  The  press 
agent  did  not  find  plates  with  whole  paragraphs  .sawed  out  entirely  to  his  liking. 

UNDER  FULL  STEAM. 

.lust  when-  and  when  the  mat  epidemic  started  is  difficult  to  ascertain  and 
hardly  necessary.  The  yioint  is.  it  is  going  full  blast  to-day,  and  more  aggres¬ 
sive  action  against  it  would  save  white  paper  and  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
tone  of  the  adverti.sing  <-olumns  of  a  great  many  newspaper.s. 

Most  every  one  in  the  iniblishing  field  remembers  the  kick  which  went  up 
when  Mr.  George  Hough  Perry,  advertising  impre.sario  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  announced  that  his  big  show  would  not  run  a  paid  advertising 
c-ampaign.  During  the  winter  of  1914-1.'i  the  newspapers  were  flooded  with 
matrices  designed  to  boost  the  fair.  There  were  quarter-column,  half-column, 
quarter-page,  half-page,  and  full-page  mats.  Some  newspapers  used  none  of 
them,  .some  used  a  few  of  them,  others  used  all  of  them.  Most  papers  saved 
them,  liecause  the  pictures  which  they  embraced  were  good  likenesses  of  the 
buildings  and  nobody  could  tell  when  an  earthquake  would  come  along  and 
make  «,aid  pictures  very  handy  things  to  dust  off  and  run  on, the  fir.st  page. 

Since  the  Panama-Pacific  days  the  number  of  pre.ss  agents  and  agencies 
which  have  lined  up  under  the  mat  banner  is  the  proverbial  legion. 

Among  those  w'ho  have  followed  press  agenting  in  all  Its  phases,  almost,  are 
SiLsanna  ('ocroft,  our  Chicago  friend  with  the  fine  figure,  and  Palm  Beach, 
which  Mr.  Ring  I..ardner,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  recently  entertained  us  with. 
Both  these  institutions  got  acro.ss  with  mat  stuff  recently,  and  got  across  good 
and  proper.  Half-pages  were  devoted  to  Susanna  and  all  sorts  of  space  to 
Palm  Beach. 

The  National  Fertilizer  Association,  the  As.sociation  which  would  not  care 
what  a  road  was  paved  with  .so  long  as  it  was  “red  brick,”  and  other  co¬ 
operative  adverti.sing  fathered  by  particular  lines  of  trade,  have  used  the  mat 
route  to  get  into  the  news  columns. 

MOVIES  AT  the  FRONT. 

Movie  concerns  are  doing  it  .so  often  they  mu.st  blush  at  times  to  see  the 
results  of  their  clever  dope.  And  as  for  colleges,  many  names  could  be  offered 
in  evidence — but  what’s  the  use?  Proof  which  accompanied  a  matrix  from  a 
certain  New’  York  State  college  not  long  ago  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
unle.ss  the  newspaper  used  the  stuff  and  sent  a  marked  copy  to  the  under¬ 
graduate  named,  “you  will  lie  stricken  from  our  mailing  list.” 

Another  angle  on  the  mat  situation  is  found  in  the  fashion  services  sent  out 
these  days.  Buried  in  the  text  w'e  find  references  to  trade-marked  names  and 
the  de.sk  man  who  runs  across  such  information  naturally  wonders  how  it  is  a 
certain  manufacturer  in  the  textile  field  is  mentioned  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

And  .some  of  the  advertisers  whose  attention  to  the  display  columns  has  been 
diverted  to  the  free-publiclty  field  of  late  certainly  go  to  great  extremes  In  lay¬ 
ing  out  the  t)Iot  de.signed  to  attain  their  end.s.  Elaborateness  in  this  respect  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  automobile  field.  Tour  maps  boosting  certain 
brands  of  tires;  gas-engine  theory  based  entirely  upon  the  type  of  motor  which 
only  one  manufacturer  puts  in  his  cars — such  and  many  more  testify  to  the 
madness  which  the  mat  germ  has  developed  in  the  people  who  are  seeking  free 
publicity. 

With  the  co.st  of  white  paper  where  it  is;  with  the  certain  harm  insertion  of 
such  mats  does  to  the  four-square  advertiser,  it  would  seem  as  If  the  time  for 
publishers  to  cry  “Halt”  had  arrived. 
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McCLEI-LAN  defends 

ms  MANAGEMENT 


NEWSPAPER  MAKING 

The  introductory  article  of  a  Series  of  Studies  of  the  underlying  principles 
of  modern  newspaper  making  for  the  benefit  of  newspaper  workers 

I5y  JASON 

Puhli^shcr  The  New  York  (llohe. 


Fornier  rre^ident  of  Jackssonville  (Fla.) 

Metropolis  Asserts  That  While  he 

Rail  the  I’aper  Its  Net  Karninirs  Ex- 

reedeil  S2<M)00  Annually  anil  Its  Cir- 

rulalion  (iaineil  33  1-3  Per  (’ent. 

Thk  Ki'iToii  ANii  PiiUMSHKU  h.i.s  re¬ 
ceived  a  .slatoment  from  (loorsc  A.  Mc- 
(lellan,  former  president  of  the  Metrop¬ 
olis  ('ompaiiy.  referring  to  his  adminis¬ 
tration  as  piililisher  of  the  Jaeksonvillc 
(Fla.)  .Metropolis.  In  siilistance,  the 
statement  i.s  as  follows: 

Thk  Kiutoh  and  Pi-ulishkk: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper  there 
was  an  account  of  the  sale  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  (l-'la.)  Metroiiolis,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
my  umlerstandintr  of  the  fact.s. 

The  lirst  important  statement  con¬ 
tained  in  it  Is  "McPlellan  paid  $10,000 
in  cash,  Imt  beyond  kceiiing  up  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  purchase  price,  he  never 
made  any  further  payment  on  the  prin- 
dpal.”  The  contract  of  .sale  provided 
for  three  cash  payments  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  purchase  price  in  fifteen- 
year  .securities.  Two  of  three  pay¬ 
ments  were  met  and  paid  in  fuil  under 
the  contract  conditions.  The  flnai  pay¬ 
ment  was  not  made  for  the  reason  that 
1  refused  to  pay  it  until  the  former 
owners  should  make  good  on  certain 
guarantees  appearing  over  their  signa¬ 
tures  in  the  hill  of  sale.  Instead  of 
earning  $:{0,000  to  $40,000  a  year  pre¬ 
vious  to  my  taking  over  the  property, 
as  reported  in  your  jiaper,  a  complete 
audit  liy  the  liest  firm  of  certified  ac¬ 
countants  in  Jacksonville — Mucklow  & 
Ford— disclosed  the  fact  that  the  Me¬ 
tropolis  had  actually  operated  at  a  loss 
over  the  two-and-a-half-year  period 
ending  July  31,  1913  (the  date  on  which 
the  paper  was  sold  to  me). 

Next,  the  assertion  is  iinide  tiiiit  tiie  pa|s*r 
was  not  In  <lel)t  and  liad  a  comi)lete  piant  an<l 
a  fair  circulation.  At  the  time  I  took  over  the 
imper,  it  inid  praetteaiiy  no  working  capital, 
and  an  iiidehtedness  In  excess  of  $27,000.  In 
order  to  have  a  complete  plant,  it  was  necessary 
to  hiiy  over  $20,000  worth  of  new  iHpilpment. 
As  to  circulation:  During  tlie  last  year  of 
Carter  A-  llussell's  aiiininlstration,  they  col- 
iHded  in  cash  from  circulation  $44,081.53.  In 
lltir,,  tlie  cash  collections  from  elrciilnllon  were 
$li.‘i.(i.V2..'il.  a  circulation  revenue  increase  of 
iK*arIy  .oO  per  cent.  At  thi*  time  I  took  over 
the  pa|H*r  the  net  paid  cireulatlon  was  15,28,1. 
Wlien  it  was  resohl  to  Carter  &  Itussell,  the  net 
paiil  was  10,045-  a  gain  of  nearly  one-third. 

A  .Ntetr.ipolls  ttiiamlal  statement  dated  A|irll 
1.  lOlii,  sliows  the  net  protit  year  to  date  was 
$13,027.40.  The  .\letr4ipolis  siioweil  a  net  o|wr- 
atliig  [Ootit  averaging  in  excess  of  $20,000  each 
year  f.ir  the  lirst  two  years  of  my  ownerslilp, 
and  at  tlie  rate  it  starte.l  tills  year,  tlie  net 
protit  should  have  lieen  in  excess  of  $30,000. 

Ill  addition  to  plant  ami  other  liivsstments, 
tile  forna'r  owners,  during  my  ownershlii  of  tlie 
XletroiKdls,  drew  out  of  the  hiisliicss  ui.ire  than 
$.50,11110  cash  as  inlerest  on  tlie  unpaid  part 
of  ilic  loirchase  price. 

Willie  1  have  heard  that  the  Impression  has 
Issn  created  in  certain  (uiarters  tliat  the  paimr 
was  taken  away  from  me  witliout  proiier  con- 
slderallon,  tlie  fact  is,  I  was  unwilling  to  make 
tlaal  paynnoit  on  purcliase  iirice  until  they  should 
make  g  sal  on  their  giiarantws,  and  tliey,  lieing 
unwilling  to  make  what,  in  my  opinion,  I  re¬ 
garded  us  iiroiHT  concessions  on  the  purchase 
lirlii-,  I  sold  my  85  |s-r  cent.  Interest  In  the 
projicrty  to  them  at  a  tlgiire  which  was  entirely 
satisfactory  to  me. 

Cloning  to  the  tliiul  statement,  namely,  that 
tlie  former  owu<*rs  will  liave  to  pay  a  large 
iiidehtedness  Inciirreil  liy  me:  Klinilnatlng  s.iine 
undivided  dividends  wlilcli  n|>|s>ar  on  the  lawks 
of  tlie  (suniainy  aw  a  liahility,  hut  which,  for 
tairiiiin  reasons.  Is  not  a  valid  ohligation  and 
will  not  liave  to  la-  loild.  tlie  am  mnt  of  the  In- 
deliiisliiess  Increase  was  less  tlian  half  tlie 

111 . lit  stniial,  and  this  IncreiiHe  is  eonsiderably 

III  oe  Ilian  offset  hy  plant,  real  estate,  and  ae- 
counts  and  hills  recelvahlc  Increases. 


FKW  active  oxocutivc.s  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  have  either  the  time  or  the 
inclination  to  study  the  thousand-und¬ 
one  little  details  which  earlier  in  their 
careera  would  hav'e  enabled  them  to 
lake  advantage  of  passing  opportuni¬ 
ties  at  practically  no  exiiense.  More¬ 
over,  being  chained  to  their  desks,  roti- 
tine  prevents  them  from  keeping  ahrea.st 
of  the  be.st  contemporaneous  successe.w. 

Hy  .similar  i)roce.s.st'S  the  subordinates 
on  our  daily  newspapers  are  too  often 
held  down  Imyond  rea.son  by  executives 
for  fear  their  call  for  larger  salaries 
will  be  denied,  even  though  merited. 
.Many  a  most  promising  youngster  may 
have  been  lost  to  the  newspaper  busi- 
nc.ss  by  some  ignorant  department  head 
who  refu.sed  to  meet  a  reque.st  for  an¬ 
other  dollar  a  week. 

I  know'  that  these  conditions  exist, 
for  in  my  various  journeyings  about 
the  United  States  I  have  visited  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspaper  oflices,  big  and  lit¬ 
tle,  swapped  experiences  all  along  the 
line,  and  talked  with  all  .sorts  of  news 
paper  men  from  fly-boys  to  owners  of 
various  degrees  of  newspaper  ability. 


talks  with  newspaper  men  in  their  of¬ 
fices  all  over  the  eountry. 

No  man  evei  put  through  any  real¬ 
ly  worth-while  newspaper  enterpri.se 
without  some  definite  well-thought-out 
goal  in  sight,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to 
policy  clear  through  to  success.  The 
trouble  with  the  unsuccessful  news- 
jiaper  men  is  that  they  are  mere  drift- 


JA.SON  UOGEKS. 


ers  who  mark  time  until  .some  lucky 
wind  blows  success  their  way,  which 
seldom  happens. 

There  are  generally  ninety-nine  doubt¬ 
ers  and  drifters  for  every  man  with  a 
real  idea  or  purpo.se,  and  with  sutllcient 
confidence  in  it  and  himself  to  put  It 
across.  In  the  ab.sence  of  any  generally 
accepted  course  of  in.struction  that 
would  qualify  a  young  man  to  under¬ 
take  the  ta.sl^  of  operating  a  newspaper 
plant  in  the  light  of  the  best  practice 
iind  experience,  I  am  going  to  make 
clear  as  much  of  this  practice  and  ex¬ 
perience  as  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  learn  and  apply. 

We  will  not  lie  able  to  go  as  thorough¬ 
ly  into  all  matters  as  I  should  like,  but 
we  will  be  able  to  discuss  many  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  perplexing,  and  discover 
some  tender  spots  which,  if  healed, 
would  make  for  greater  progress  and 
succe.ss,  not  to  mention  haiipine.ss. 

For  example,  few’  editors,  in  their  over¬ 
weening  desire  to  give  the  mo.st  gener¬ 
ous  treatment  to  news  and  the  various 
departments,  .stop  to  consider  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  prodigality  or  waste 
in  its  relation  to  the  bill  for  white 
paper. 

ANTAIKJ.MSM  SlIOl’I.II  UK  ELI  .VIINATKII. 

In  many  an  oflice  where  necessity  has 
compelled  great  circumspection,  there  is 
antagoni.sm  and  expressed  criticism 
against  the  editorial  or  bu.sine.ss  man¬ 
agement,  which,  if  not  controlled,  makes 
for  disorganization,  or  is  conducive  to 
the  development  of  a  spirit  of  laziness 
or  lack  of  intere.st  which  is  unwhole¬ 
some. 

It  is  just  as  serious  a  menace  to 
newspaper  success  for  those  concerned 
in  the  business  management  in  their 
mistaken  enthusiasm  to  overlook  the 
neces.sity  of  the  production  of  the  best 
possible  sort  of  a  newspaper  by  the  cdi- 


IxACK  OF  TOLICY  DETIU  MENTAL. 

Through  some  strange  fate  or  lack  of 
ordinary  commercial  training,  or  per¬ 
haps,  by  rea.son  of  political  aspirations 
that  induced  them  to  buy  the  ju'oper- 
ties,  newspaper-owners  seldom  operate 
along  a  well-defined  policy  to  a  logical 
end  like  the  few  who  score  the  big 
hit.s.  Oftentimes  success  is  mis.scd  by 
a  very  narrow  margin.  Continued  un¬ 
success  more  often  than  not  makes  a 
man  so  doubtful  and  fearful  that  he 
runs  at  a  shadow,  and  halts  many  a 
new  venture  ju.st  before  it  has  develop¬ 
ed  into  a  success. 

The  mining  or  oil  prospector  who 
.stops  a  foot  or  two  short  of  the  mother 
lode  or  gushing  stream  of  oil,  because 
of  faint-heartedness  or  hard  luck,  leav¬ 
ing  the  rewards  for  his  labor  and  in¬ 
vestment  to  the  man  who  follows  in  his 
footsteps,  and  who  has  only  to  bore  a 
foot  or  two  deeper  in  the  old  hole  to 
win  fame  and  fortune,  furnishes  a 
parallel  in  many  cases. 

MANY  Ol’PORTUNlTIKS  FOU  ENTEIIPIUSE. 

During  a  recent  trip  of  investigation 
I  was  amazed  to  find  so  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  bright  young  men  to  buy 
up  moribund  properties  and  ride 
through  to  success  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  endangering  their  small  capital 
account. 

These  conditions,  and  ttie  apparent 
inability  of  any  of  the  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  to  get  away  from  the  purely 
professional  side  of  the  subject,  has  in¬ 
duced  me  to  undertake  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  in  which  1  shall  attempt  to  set 
down  for  practical  use  many  of  the 
ideas  and  suggestions  that  came  to  me 
during  a  long  experience,  and  from 


‘  Wlii‘11  you  take  into  coiifltlerutiuii  tiint  the 
hiHt  three-year  imtIoiI  In  the  Smith  haa  not  lieen 
<'i|imlleil  aliiee  the  Civil  War,  and  that  (luring 
Ihia  iH-rlial  the  MetroiNilla'H  eireiilati.in  iiiereaaed 
:i3  1-3  lK‘r  cent.,  that  its  net  earniiiga  were  In 
exeeaa  of  $20,000  annnally,  that  it  cleared  near¬ 
ly  $14,000  the  drat  thna-  nioutha  of  thia  year, 
and  that  In  exceaa  of  $.50,000  in  caah  aa  In- 
lereat  waa  taken  out  of  It,  I  feel  aiire  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  allowing  waa  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  giMMl  one. 

liKoiniK  A.  McCi.ki.i.an. 


FK.HTING  INFANTILE  PARALYSIS 


How  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph 
Hapiiened  to  Be  First  in  Urging  Action. 

The  I>ittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph 
was  the  first  paper  in  that  city  to  sound 
the  "Safety  First”  bugle  In  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infantile 
paraly.sis  in  western  Penn.sylvania  ter¬ 
ritory.  And  the  story  runs  thus: 

For  .some  years  Mathildu  Orr  Hay  .a, 
well-known  clubwoman,  has  been  a 
contributor  to  the  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
T  hrough  its  columns  she  had  led  a 
lively  battle  with  the' Pittsburgh  police¬ 
men  to  enforce  the  "Anti-Spitting  law.” 
V\’hen  the  scourge  broke  out  she  was  in 
New  York,  where  she  was  engaged  in 
teaching  and  lecturing  on  "Natural 
Fdiication  .Method.s,”  and  as  her 
work  took  her  into  all  quarters  and 
among  all  cla.s.ses  cf  the  city,  she  gained 
much  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
ea.s(>. 

Healizing  that  the  di.sea.se  might 
spread  to  Pittsburgh,  she  hastened  back 
to  that  city  with  the  data  she  had  ob¬ 
tained,  and  consulted  with  C.  W.  Dan- 
ziger,  the  managing  editor,  about  run¬ 
ning  a  daily  column  dealing  with  its 
Iirevention  and  probable  cure.  All  the 
measures  whiefh  she  first  presented  in 
her  columns  have  been  put  into  effect 
by  local  and  State  authorities.  The  club¬ 
women  have  taken  up  the  cry,  and  form¬ 
ed  working  bodies  to  in.struct  foreigners, 
enforce  laws,  and  get  a  cleaner  city. 


torial  department,  as  it  is  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  end  to  withhold  active  interest  in 
and  cooperation  with  the  busine.ss  de¬ 
partment. 

Editors  are  too  prone  to  ignore  and 
discourage  business  office  activities,  and 
business-office  executives  too  ready  to 
believe  that  a  newspaper  can  succeed 
regardless  of  editorial  merit  The  de¬ 
partments  must  get  together  and  recog¬ 
nize  their  interdependence  if  enduring 
success  is  to  be  recorded. 

Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  all  of 
the  men  concerned  in  so  important  an 
industry  as  the  newspaper  business, 
which  includes  26,01)0  publications  in  the 
United  States,  cannot  be  expected  to  see 
the  advantages  and  wisdom  of  adopting 
modern  methods  and  discarding  the  old 
hit-or-miss  methods  of  the  past. 

POTAILS  ARE  WANTED. 

Too  often  the  growing  youngsters  and 
aspirants  to  fame  are  deceived  by  the 
well-intended  speeches  and  writings  of 
great  and  succe.ssful  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers,  who,  in  explaining  how  they  becamo 
great,  only  touch  on  the  high  light.s, 
give  little  consideration  to  many  im- 
jiortant  low-light  efforts  which  really 
enabled  them  to  score  a  big  success. 

Let  us  carefully  consider  a  few  fun¬ 
damental  truths  in  this  series.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  will  be  brief  and  to  the  point.  They 
will  express  conclusions  on  many  moot¬ 
ed  question.s.  It  is  better  to  have  a  con¬ 
viction  and  carry  it  through  to  a  fair 
trial  or  fail  in  the  attempt,  than  to 
procrastinate. 

The  writer  will  be  glad  to  hear  views, 
criticisms,  or  suggestions  from  news- 
jiaper  workers  as  we  go  along,  and  if 
during  the  series  we  are  able  to  develop 
a  wholesome  discussion  of  fundamentals 
or  important  details  of  management  and 
administration,  I  shall  not  have  labored 
in  vain. 

Next  week’s  article  will  deal  with  the 
succe.ssful  policies  of  the  late  Col.  W. 
It.  Nel.son,  builder  of  the  Kansas  City- 
Star. 
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WOMAN  WRITER  POSED  AS  MAID 


Eater,  Her  Experienres  Made  Good  Copy 
f€)r  a  Cleveland,  O.,  Paper. 

Mis.s  lieatrice  Burton,  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Pre.'i.s,  calling  her.self  “Mary” 
for  a  week  and  .seeking  employment  a.s 
a  ladie.s’  maid,  has  gathered  some  sur¬ 
prising  fact.s  for  her  paper,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  for  the  public,  not  overlooking 
the  women  who  hire  maids. 

Miss  Burton  donned  a  gray  uniform 
and  set  ,;Ut  to  learn  why  girls  leave 
dome.stic  employment  to  seek  work  in 
stores  and  factories  at  lower  wages. 

In  the  first  place  .she  worked  .she  found 
that  one  maid  was  expected  to  do  the 
work  of  six  .servants,  and  expected  to 
wait  on  the  table  i  la  Uitz-Carlton,  all 
for  $10  a  week.  For  this  she  could  have 
slaved  for  fifteen  hours  a  day,  but  she 
oult  after  one  day’s  tryout. 

.\t  the  next  place  she  received  kindly 
treatment  from  the  lady  of  the  house, 
but  had  to  sleep  in  the  cellar  of  the 
apartment  house,  where  a  window  open¬ 
ed  on  the  sidewalk  and  the  feet  of  pas- 
sersby  were  less  than  a  yard  from  her 
face.  At  another  place  a  two-weeks’ 
wash  had  been  .saved  for  the  first  maid 
who  applie.d  for  work,  which  happened 
to  Ik?  “Mary” — but  Mary  didn’t  wait  to 
do  it. 

At  still  another  place  she  made  such 
nice  de.s.serts  that  the  pet  daughter  of 
the  hou.se  ate  them  liefore  supper  time, 
and  Mary  had  to  do  it  all  over  again. 
About  10  P.  M.  the  mistress  of  this 
hou.sehold  thought  it  would  be  fine  for 
the  maid  to  make  some  cakes  and  lem¬ 
onade  “for  the  young  people  who  have 
l)een  out  automobiling  all  evening.” 

In  her  article.s.  Miss  Burton  pointed 
out  that  a  little  more  consideration  for 
the  human  element  in  the  maid  problem 
would  make  it  less  of  a  problem,  and 
much  easier  for  the  employer  to  ob¬ 
tain  and  keep  good  domestic  service. 


HIS  OWN  PAPER  JARRED  HIM 


It  Made  Chairman  Vance  McCormick 
Sit  Up  and  Take  Notice. 

It  takes  a  lot  to  shock  an  editor,  but 
according  to  a  story  going  the  rounds 
in  political  circles  the  deed  Jias  l)een 
done  and  Vance  C.  McCormick,  owner 
of  the  Harri.sburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  is  the 
victim. 

Mr.  McCormick  has  learned  that  being 
an  owner  of  a  Democratic  newspaper 
and  the  chairman  of  the  National  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Committee  has  its  disadvantages. 
He  picked  up  a  copy  of  his  newspaper 
(the  Patriot)  and  read  in  it  with  wide- 
eyed  amazement  that  there  was  trouble 
in  the  Democratic  party  and  that  the 
Campaign  Committee  was  the  bone  of 
contention.  Grasping  the  telephone,  he 
.soon  was  in  communication  with  Har¬ 
risburg. 

“Why  do  you  print  such  stuff?”  he 
demanded  of  his  managing  editor. 

“Why  not?”  was  the  reply.  “Isn’t  it 
true?” 

“Of  course  it  isn’t,”  said  Mr.  McCor¬ 
mick. 

“Then  the  l>est  way  for  you  to  do  is 
to  tell  us  just  what  is  going  on  and  then 
we’ll  not  make  any  mistake,”  said  the 
managing  editor.  “If  you  would  take 
the  Patriot  into  your  confidence  there 
wouldn’t  l>e  any  .such  difficulty,  but  in 
the  absence  of  other  news  we  will  have 
to  print  what  is  sent  to  us  from  other 
.sources.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?” 
was  all  Mr.  McCormick  could  say.  Now 
he  is  afraid  to  open  the  wrapper  con- 
biining  his  own  paper. 
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ON  NEWSPAPER  CO-OPERATION 


By  CLINTON  L.  OLIVER. 


PERSONAIjLY  I  want  to  enter  a  disclaimer  to  the  allegation  made  in  the  call 
for  this  “Dealer.s’  Service  ('onference.”  You  wilt  remember  the  statement: 
“Jtiscussions  will  be  led  by  the  following  AUTHORITIES,”  I  am  not  an 
authority  on  “newspaper  cobi)eration”  and  I  do  not  believe  any  one  in  the  news¬ 
paper  fraternity  has  attained  to  that  distinction.  Some  newspapers  have  had 
more  e.<perience  in  .so-called  cooperation  than  others,  but  the  thoughts  and  plans 
for  newspaper  cooperation  have  not  been  sufficiently  crystallized,  and  newspaper 
cooperation  has  not  been  defined  to  an  extent  that  a  standard  of  measure  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  which  authorities  can  be  named. 


I  mast  subscribe  to  the  statement  on  the  front  of  our  programme,  “We  have 
only  begun  to  co<ii)erate — we  have  only  l)egun  to  be  confidential  with  each 
other.”  In  the  absc-nce  of  a  standard  by  which  cooperation  is  measured  I  can 
do  no  better  than  present  to  you  the  motives  behind  a  lot  of  work  and  expense 
undertaken  by  the  Omaha  Bee  to  do  the  thing  called  “cooperation,”  and  the 
methods  employed  to  get  certain  results  intended  to  better  bu.siness  conditions 
— for  the  retailer  in  our  territory — for  the  advertiser  that  uses  our  columns,  and 
for  ourselves. 


NOT  A  "FREK  lunch”  FOR  ADVERTISERS. 

In  the  fir.st  place  let  me  assure  you  that  what  we  call  cooperation  is  not 
“graft” — is  not  “rate  cutting” — is  not  a  “free  lunch”  for  the  advertiser  for  whom 
som-i  service  is  i>erformed,  although  some  advertisers  and  some  agencies  seem 
to  think  that  because  we  say  we  “cobi>erate”  with  advertisers  the  signal  has 
been  given  to  ask  us  for  everything  they  want,  regardless  of  expense  to  us,  and 
regardless  of  intelligent  reason.  In  many  cases  it  has  attained  the  appearance 
of  gtaft  and  the  proportions  of  the  free  lunch.  Nevertheless,  we  take  the 
broader  view  that  in  many  cases  a  little  effort  on  our  part  can  turn  the  tide  for 
the  advertiser  so  that  what  would  have  lieen  an  unprofitable  campaign,  for  him, 
in  ou.'  publication,  turns  to  a  profitable  campaign, _and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
schedule  we  get  a  renewal  instead  of  having  to  go  out  and  dig  up  a  new  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Th3  publishers  of  the  Omaha  Bee  believe  that  their  interest  in  an  advertiser 
does  not  cease  with  publication  of  the  advertisement  as  ordered  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  They  believe  that  they  do  give  value  in  full  measure  in  circulation,  good 
printing,  and  a  first-class  newspaper,  at  the  rate  charged,  to  every  advertiser. 
Believing  this,  they  might  naturally  be  expected  to  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  do  anything  more  in  service  to  an  advertiser. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  GOING  TO  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

Some  years  ago,  and  even  to-day,  some  publishers  looked  uiMin  cooperation  as 
“unethical,”  but  only  a  misunderstood  cooperation  could  be  called  that.  It  is 
within  the  legitimate  province  of  any  newspaper  to  do  anything  that  honestly 
builds  up  the  business  concerns  from  which  it  derives  profit.  National  adver¬ 
tising  has  increased  mightily  in  the  past  few  years.  Much  of  the  space  used  by 
these  concerns  is  in  the  newspapers.  Many  advertisers  who  started  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  are  finding  that  iheir  real  field — their  real  success — their  real  opportunity 
to  develop  and  grow  is  in  the  use  of  newspaper  space.  If  they  break  into  the 
newspapers  and  meet  success  the  newspaper  has  won  a  new  friend  and  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  source  of  revenue.  If  they  fail  in  their  attempt  to  develop  their 
business  through  the  use  of  newspaper  space  then  the  newspaper  has  added  one 
more  skeptic — one  more  knocker — to  the  list  and  lost  one  more  source  of  reve¬ 
nue.  It  is  “graft,”  “rate-cutting,”  or  “free  lunch”  if  the  newspaper  takes  an 
interest  in  the  advertiser,  and,  by  adding  a  little  service,  turns  the  tide  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  success  rather  than  a  failure? 

In  coiiperative  service  to  manufacturers  and  distributors  who  advertise  in  the 
Omaha  Bee,  the  publishers  feel  that  they  are  extending  “the  Helping  Hand.” 
There  is  no  misunderstanding  of  the  term  “cofiperation”  so  far  as  our  institution 
is  concerned.  We  do  not  actually  sell  a  manufacturer’s  goods  by  the  act  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  order,  but  we  recognize  responsibility  to  the  advertiser  and  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  his  success  in  this  Held. 

In  extending  “the  Helping  Hand”  to  our  advertiser,  our  institution  maintains 
a  .service  department  whose  entire  time  is  occupied  in  securing  the  proper  “ac- 
c-ept.aiice”  of  the  manufacturer’s  advertising  by  the  retailer.  To  do  this  the  at- 
tentijn  of  the  retailer  is  called  to  this  adverti.sing  through  letters,  personal  calls, 
and  by  “The  Trade  Builder,”  a  magazine  which  makes  its  monthly  visits  to  all 
the  retailers  of  importance  in  Omaha  or  this  trade  territory.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  develop  a  friendly  attitude  toward  this  advertising  by  presenting  its  ad¬ 
vantages  and  suggesting  ways  and  means  by  which  the  merchant  can  get  his 
share  of  the  benefits  through  store  and  window  displays  of  the  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts  and  other  methods  of  good  merchandising  which  secure  for  him  a  rapid 
“turn-over”  on  these  lines. 


HELPING  THE  RETAILER. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  “educate”  the  retailer  in  the  spirit  that  he  is  totally 
ignorant  of  good  merchandising  methods,  but  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  every 
retailer  is  a  busy  man — swamped  with  the  details  of  his  business  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  lets  slip  some  of  the  opportunities  that  knock  at  his  door.  Gen¬ 
erally  under  our  methods  he  welcomes  information  and  suggestions. 

Through  the  Trade  Builder  we  carry  to  the  retailer  of  our  field  the  lK?st 
thoughts  of  the  brightest  minds  on  subjects  of  store  management,  store  arrange¬ 
ment,  window  trimming,  the  value  of  advertising — how  to  do  his  own  adver¬ 
tising,  and  how  to  use  the  advertising  of  the  national  advertiser. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  words  of  those  who  have  already  spoken  at  this 
meeting.  I  find  a  paint  company  spending  large  sums  of  money  to  turn  out 
seve’-al  classes  of  house  organs — some  of  them  teaching  general  store  problems 
like  accounting,  advertising,  etc.  I  note  other  manufacturers  doing  a  hundred 
different  things,  but  all  with  one  simple  end  in  view — to  make  better  retailers 
who  thus  become  more  intelligent  agents,  able  to  take  care  of  and  increase  your 
business  in  his  locality.  To  bring  about  this  improvement  in  the  retailer  you 
go  all  around  -the  bush,  teaching  him  hoW  to  sell  a  lot  of  things  in  which  you 


COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  TIRE  CO. 

National  Vigilance  Comniiitee  Calls  At¬ 
tention  to  an  Akron,  O.,  Concern.  ” 
The  National  Vigilance  (’oinmittee  of 
the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  of  which  .Merle  Sidener 
is  chairman,  has  issued  a  special  bul- 
letin  calling  attention  to  the  Double 
Service  Tire  &  Rubbt>r  ('oiiipany,  of 
Akron,  O.,  which  is  placing  advertise¬ 
ments  with  periodicals  of  e\ery  class 
claiming  that  its  tires  give  "guaran¬ 
teed  7,000  miles  service”  and  .are  punc¬ 
ture  proof. 

Many  publisher.s,  it  is  rcpoited,  are 
receiving  complaints  from  readers  who 
have  ordered  tires  from  this  company, 
that  they  have  sent  checks  to  this  com¬ 
pany  and  have  failed  to  receive  the 
goods  ordered.  Others  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  goods  when  furnished  are  very 
un.satisfactory.  One  man  ran  two  tires 
sold  him  by  this  comr>any  bn-  about 
fifty  miles  and  they  were  luacdically 
wrecked. 


have  no  financial  interest.  It  is  legiti¬ 
mate  for  you  to  do  this,  because  when 
you  have  developed  him  he  takes  your 
line,  sells  a  lot  of  your  goods,  makes 
money  for  you  and  for  himself. 

In  just  this  same  manner  we  endea¬ 
vor  to  add  our  bit  toward  good  mer¬ 
chandising.  We  attempt  in  every  known 
way — some  of  them  our  own  inveti-- 
tion — to  assure  the  success  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  by  making  ready  and  kcei)ing 
normal  our  local  market,  by  developing 
our  retailers  to  a  point  where  they  are 
an  as.set  to  us  through  their  acci-ptancc 
of  the  value  of  the  national  ailveidis- 
ing  which  appears  in  our  columns. 

RREPARING  THE  LfK'AL  .MARKET. 

We  do  not  hold  our  service  up  to  an 
advertiser  as  an  inducement  to  u.se  our 
publication,  but  if  he  does  use  it  we  are 
appreciative  enough  to  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  his  welfare  and  do  what  we  can 
to  make  him  successful  in  our  field. 
Frequently  we  do  things  for  pro.spec- 
tive  advertisers  along  preparatory  line  i. 
At  times  we  have  had  our  hearts  brok¬ 
en  by  seeing  the  copy  break  with  our 
competitors  after  we  have  done  a  lot 
of  work  believing  that  it  was  coming 
to  u.s.  But  although  that  is  a  .scandal¬ 
ous  trick  it  does  not  cau.se  iis  (o  lose 
heart  in  the  greater  work  we  "mean  t  i 
do. 

A  great  many  methods  have  licen 
evolved  by  the  newspapers  for  co¬ 
perating  with  advertisers.  The  wi.se 
Iiublisher  will  keep  abrea.st  of  the  timc.s 
and  make  his  cooperative  work  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  po.ssible.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  advertiser  and  his  agency  must 
“have  r.  heart.”  Some  of  the  most  un- 
rea.sonable  requests  are  made  under  th? 
gui.se  of  asking  cooperation.  The  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  to 
extend  the  helping  hand  has  led  to  gr<>ss 
abuse.s.  This  tendency  to  overstep  tiic 
bounds  cf  reason  in  asking  coiiperatici 
has  resulted  in  some  newspapers  mis- 
rcprc.senting  the  amount  of  work  thev 
have  done  in  various  instances;  in 
other  word.s,  reporting  that  they  have 
done  certain  things  for  the  advertiser 
when  they  had  not  and  didn’t  intend  to 

Frankly,  we  do  not  do  everything 
we  are  asked  to  do.  We  do  a  thing,  or 
we  don’t,  and  we  don’t  have  to  lie  about 
it.  Ju.st  what  we  do  in  cooperative 
w'ork  I  can’t  say.  We  treat  each  case 
differently,  but  as  it  appears  necessary 
at  the  time  it  comes  to  us.  We  believe 
in  newspaper  coiiperation  and  expect  to 
widen  our  scope  of  cooperative  activi¬ 
ties  as  time  goes  on. 
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10400  Ems  An  Hour 

This  average  was  made  in  one  night  by  an  operator  on  the 
Model  18  (Two-Magazine  Model  5)  Linotype  in  the  office 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  during  a  comparative  trial  test  with  a 
two-magazine  line-casting  machine  of  another  make. 

Two  operators  from  the  Tribune’s  regular  staff  alternated 
from  one  machine  to  the  other  and  worked  “off  the  hook.” 

At  the  end  of  the  comparative  test,  the  voluntary  testimony 
of  the  operators  proved  that  they  ^  a  larger  amount  of  type 


with  less  effort  on  th^  Model  Linotype  than  was  required 
to  set  the  smaller  amount  on  the  other  machine. 

Result:  The  Chicago  Tribune  ordered  39  Model  18  Lino¬ 
types  and  2  Model  16  Linotypes — the  largest  single  order  ever 
placed  for  line-casting  machines. 


—“10400  Ems  An  Hour”’^ 

is  the  title  of  a  booklet  which 
covers  all  the  details  of  this 
comparative  test.  To  get  your 
copy  of  this  book  fill  in  the 
coupon  now  and  mail  it  today. 


j  'lyi’  i' 


ij.  10*00  EMS 

•  K  *N  HOUR 


MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE  CO. 

Tribune  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CHICAGO  AD  MAN  A  NOVELIST 

Sherwood  Anderson  Has  Written  Five 
Books  During!  His  leisure  Hours. 

C’HirAOO,  September  6. — Few  Ameri¬ 
can  novelists  ever  planned  their  literary 
d^but  in  the  unusual  way  that  Sher¬ 
wood  Anderson,  a  well-known  Chicago 
advertising  man  associated  with  the 
Taylor-Critchfleld-Clague  Company,  has 
done.  Mr.  Ander.son  is  the  author  of 
“Windy  McPherson’s  Son,”  a  business 
romance  which  is  being  published  by 
John  I..ane  &  Company. 

For  six  years  he  has  been  devoting 
his  spare  time  to  novel  writing.  This 
will  be  his  first  published  work,  and 
followed  at  intervals  of  a  year  by  books 
already  sold.  One  of  these  is  a  labor 
story  and  the  other  a  woman’s  theme. 

In.stead  of  attempting  to  run  Into 
print  as  soon  as  he  completed  his  first 
l>ook,  Mr.  Anderson  merely  continued 
writing,  planning  his  procedure  with 
the  .same  delil)erateness  as  he  would  ex¬ 
ercise  in  laying  out  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  From  the  outset  his  idea  was 
to  get  a  good  start  before  allowing  him¬ 
self  to  come  in  contact  wtih  a  publi.sh- 
ing  house,  thereby  preserving  whatever 
individuality  he  might  have  and  free¬ 
ing  himself  from  the  po.ssibility  of  being 
affected  by  commercial  influences. 

“For  twenty-four  years  I  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  advertising  busl- 
nes.s,”  he  .said.  “I  am  in  it,  and  am  go  ¬ 
ing  to  remain  in  it,  .solely  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  substantial  means  of  livelihood: 
not  Ix'cause  I  have  a  spark  of  loVe  for  it. 

“There  is  nothing  I  enjoy  more  keen¬ 
ly  than  writing,  but  I  want  to  write 
what  is  in  me,  not  what  some  publisher 
demands  of  me.  Therefore  I  am  stick¬ 
ing  to  my  business  and  writing  for  the 
pleasure  of  it.  If  what  I  turn  out 
(loe.sn’t  suit  a  publisher  it  won’t  hurt 
me,  for  I  am  not  depending  upon  the 
revenue  of  a  book  for  V)read  and  butter. 

“The  vast  majority  of  writers  are 
corrupted  by  commerciali.sm.  They  write 
to  get  by,  not  to  express  their  own 
thoughts.  That  is  the  reason  that  many 
of  our  present-day  novelists  are  writing 
poor  dribble,  although  potentially  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  works  worth  while. 

“Another  advantage,  1  believe,  that 
my  plan  has  given  me  is  that  I  have  not 
l)een  thrown  into  a  so-called  literary 
circle.  Every  day  I  come  in  contact 
with  men  and  women  of  the  business 
world — the  people  I  am  writing  about 
and  for.  This  keeps  me  out  of  the  rut 
that  I  might  otherwise  fall  into  were 
my  associates  chiefly  meml)ers  of  the 
literary  fraternity. 

“Itight  now  I  am  working  on  my  sixth 
novel.  In  other  words,  I  am  five  years 
ahead  of  my  first  published  work.  Ke- 
cause  of  this  I  can  go  ahead  painstak¬ 
ingly  and  deliberately.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  grind  out  a  book 
hurriedly  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
whatever  little  popularity  my  first  ef¬ 
fort  may  bring.” 

Floyd  Ilell  was  the  first  one  to  go 
over  any  of  Mr.  Ander.son’s  manuscripts. 
He  urged  two  or  three  years  ago  that 
they  be  put  in  the  hands  of  publishers. 
Theodore  Dreiser  and  Arthur  Mencken 
are  other  critics  who  have  read  and  fa¬ 
vorably  commented  upon  the  manu¬ 
script  of  the  new  book.  Mr.  Anderson 
does  this  writing  evenings,  mornings, 
and  on  trains  when  travelling. 

U.  S.  Paper  Plant  Bill  in  House 

Government  manufacture  of  print  pa¬ 
per  for  the  Government  Printing  Office 
was  proposed  on  Thursday  in  a  bill  by 
Uepresentative  Tavenner,  of  Illinois 
The  purpose  is  to  strike  at  present 
prices  of  paper. 


SPEAKING  OF  REAL  WORTH  WHILE  SCOOPS 

By  WILLIAM  H.  McMASTBKS. 

WHEN  it  comes  right  down  to  a  real  big  exclusive  story  in  the 
newspaper  game,  it  doesn’t  happen  so  often  that  anybody 
should  worry  about  it. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  how  “the  Express  had  the  story 
of  the  fight  on  the  street  five  minutes  ahead  of  all  the  others,” 
but  that  is  a  circulation  scoop,  or  we  learn  once  in  a  while  that  “the  story 
of  this  deal — to  sell  Ty  Cobb  to  the  Vera  Cruz  team — was  first  mentioned  in 
the  Gazette  two  weeks  ago,”  which  is  a  sporting  story,  important  to  Cobb, 
if  not  true,  but  the  real  going  to  press  with  a  genuine  new  story,  played  up 
on  the  front  page  and  not  even  mentioned  or  hinted  at  in  any  other  paper 
in  the  city — well!  not  often.  Frequently  a  reporter  worms  a  story  out  of 
some  official — an  exclusive  interview — some  candidate  giving  out  an  advance 
feeler  on  how  anxious  the  public  is  that  we  .should  run  for  Kepresentatlve, 
Senator,  Governor,  or  what  not,  but  public  interest  is  very  often  lacking  in 
such  cases— as  many  a  candidate  can  testify. 

1  remember  when  I  was^  doii^g  politics  for  the  Boston  Post,  a  dozen 
years  ago,  I  skipped  up  to  Hopedale  to  interview  _Eben  S.  Draper,  Who  was 
a  tentative  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  Lie.utenant-Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  on  the  Kepublican  ticket.  Eugene  N.  Foss  was  also  a  candidate 
had  injected  as  his  issue  reciprocal  relations  lietween  the  LTnitcd  States  and 
Canada,  popularly  contracted  into  the  single  word  “Reciprocity.  Mr.  Draper 
received  me  very  graciously  at  his  home,  and  incidentally  I  would  like  to 
say  right  here  that,  in  all  my  experience  with  public  men,  successful  or  un- 
succe.ssful  candidates,  the  two  most  gentlemanly  and  courteous  men  whom 
I  ever  met  were  Eben  S  Draper  and  his  Democratic  opponent  of  that  year, 
Henry  M.  Whitney. 

But  with  all  his  courtesy,  Mr.  Draper  was  firm  in  his  refusal  to  give 
me  any  direct  statement  on  his  views.  His  reasons  were  sound,  too. 

“I  am  to  give  a  statement  to  the  papers  at  my  Boston  office  to-morrow 
noon,”  was  the  way  he  expressed  it,  “and  I  don’t  feel  that  it  would  be  fair 
to  give  you  that  statement  in  advance.” 

I  agreed  with  him,  and  told  him  so.  Then  I  l)egan  gunning  for  some¬ 
thing  else  that  would  pay  me  for  my  trip  to  Hopedale. 

Just  to  see  if  I  could  get  a  rise  out  of  him,  I  said:  “Mr.  Foss  claims 
that  Reciprocity  is  the  only  thing  that  will  save  the  Republican  party  in 
.Mas.sachusetts.” 

It  was  only  a  random  shot,  in  the  dark,  but  it  hit  Mr.  Draper.  The 
Fosp  agitation  had  gotten  on  his  nerves  just  a  trifle.  He  came  back  like 
this: 

“So  Fos.s  .says  that,  does  he?  Well!  We  don’t  all  have  to  agree  with 
his  views  on  public  questions.”  Then,  as  though  he  had  said  too  much,  he 
quickly  shifted  to  other  topics.  I  made  out  that  I  had  muffed  it  worse  than 
Snodgrass  dropped  one  in  the  world’s  series,  and  a  while  later  said,  “Good- 
by.” 

The  next  morning  we  printed  an  out-and-out  declaration  against  reci¬ 
procity  on  the  part  of  Draper,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  newspaper  men 
at  noon,  Mr.  Drai>er  very  generously  said  that  I  had  guessed  at  his  views, 
but  luckily  for  me  I  had  guessed  them  correctly. 

But  little  things  like  that  are  not  worthy  of  being  called  scoops.  They 
simply  keep  a  man  from  getting  rusty  on  his  job. 

Dniy  twice  as  a  newspaper  man  did  I  ever  assist  in  putting  over  a  real, 
liona-fide  scoop  on  the  other  papers,  and,  strange  to  relate,  I  was  not  con¬ 
nected  directly  with  the  newspapers  at  the  time — once  I  gave  the  story  to 
the  Rost  and  the  other  time  I  gave  it  to  the  American.  In  both  cases  I 
felt  into  the  stories.  One  evening  in  June — I  think  1907 — When  the  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  Legislature  was  being  held  together  for  the  sole  purpose  of  leg¬ 
islating  the  Boston  Holding  Company  into  shape  for  absorliing  the  Boston 
&  Maine  and  consolidating  it  with  the  New  Haven,  I  was  sitting  in  the 
Hotel  Touraine,  Boston,  reading  one  of  the  magazines  so  kindly  provided 
by  the  management.  Acro.ss  the  corridor  from  me  was  Charles  S.  Mellen, 
I)rosident  of  the  New  Haven.  For  weeks  the  newspapers  had  been  full  of 
.Mellen,  New  Haven,  Boston  &  Maine,  and  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Mellen  arose  from  his  seat,  walked  over  to  the  clerk’s  desk,  spoke 
to  him,  and  took  an  elevator  to  his  room. 

•vbout  five  minutes  later.  Senator  Crane,  of  Massachusett.s,  entered  the 
hotel  and,  in  the  manner  that  he  has  made  famous,  tip-toed  over  to  the 
elevator  and  disappeared 

I  decided  to  wait.  Virtue  was  soon  rewarded,  as,  inside  of  another 
five  minutes.  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  came  through  the  front  door, 
dressed  in  evening  clothes — a  classic  figure,  fresh  from  his  summer  home 
at  Nahant — and  took  the  same  route  as  Mellen  and  Senator  Crane. 

Maybe  there  wasn’t  any  story  in  it  at  all.  Maybe  it  w-as  all  pure  coinci¬ 
dence.  But  I  would  never  dare  look  an  editor  in  the  face  again  if  I  didn’t 
take  a  chance  on  it. 

I  got  the  night  city  editor  of  the  Po.st  on  the  ’phone  and  told  him  what 
w-as  in  the  air. 

“Much  obliged,  Mac,”  was  all  he  said,  “we  will  attend  to  it.” 

And  he  did.  Don’t  worry.  All  over  the  front  page — a  review  of  the 
entire  situation  and  a  stray  interview  with  Senator  Lodge.  Senator  Crane 
never  talks,  you  know.  He  whispers.  The  Boston  Holding  Company  was 
put  over,  right  there,  and  not  a  paper  in  Boston  carried  a  line  of  the  story 
except  the  Post. 

The  early  afternoon  editions  called  the  story  a  fake,  but  later  they  all 
used  it.  What  Mr.  Grozier  handed  me  for  the  story  is  another  story — quite 
satisfactory  to  me. 

The  American  story  attracted  much  wider  attention.  It  came  through 
this  way. 

I  met  Sherman  Whipple,  the  prominent  Boston  lawyer,  one  noon  at 
Young’s,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  him  tor  a  couple  of  min- 


“GOOD  THROUGH  FIRK  LINES" 

O’Neill’s  Police  Card  Identibed  Him  at 

the  Telegraph  Office  in  .Michigan, 

The  identification  cards  hich  New 
York  reporters  carry — issued  !>y  the  Po- 
lice  and  Fire  Departments,  jointly— 
have  stamped  across  their  fai  i-,  in  large 
red  letters,  the  legend,  “Good  Through 
Fire  Lines.” 

Joseph  Jefferson  O'Neill,  of  the  New 
York  World  staff,  was  on  an  as.sign- 
ment  recently  which  took  him  to  Macki¬ 
nac  Island,  in  Lake  Michigan,  to  inter¬ 
view  Charles  Warren  Fairlianks,  the 
Republican  Vice-Presidential  nominee. 
He  had  some  funds  coming  to  him  from 
the  World  which  had  been  sent  by  tele¬ 
graph,  so  he  went  to  the  Western 
Union  office  in  the  remote  resort  to  col¬ 
lect. 

A  little,  gentle,  old  lady  was  in  charge. 
She  said:  “Yes,  I  have  .some  money 
here  for  you,  Mr.  O'Neill.  Have  you 
anything  to  establish  your  identity?” 

Joe  produced  his  yellow  pasteboard 
and  said:  “Why,  yes:  here  is  my  cre¬ 
dential  as  a  newspaper  correspondent." 

The  lady  manager  looked  it  over  and 
remarked,  starting  to  count  out  the 
money:  "That  seems  to  be  all  right." 
She  counted  some  more  bills,  then 
ventured,  cordially:  “You’ve  licen  in 
Europe,  haven’t  you?” 

Wonderingly,  the  newspaper  man 
said:  “Yes:  but  not  very  recently.  I 
got  back  in  April.  And  1  don’t  .see  how 
you  could  tell  from  that  card!” 

“Why,  that  was  simple  enough.”  the 
gentle  old  lady  said.  “I  just  happened 
to  notice  that  your  badge  said  it  was 
good  through  the  firing  lines.” 

“1  suppose,”  said  O’Neill  upon  his  re¬ 
turn,  “that  the  dear  old  soul  thought 
all  a  newspaper  man  has  to  do  on  the 
other  side  is  to  show  one  of  the  cards 
signed  by  Police  Commissioner  .\rthur 
Woods  and  Fire  Commissioner  Bob 
Adamfson  and  walk  right  through  all 
the  armies  of  Europe.” 

utes  about  the  advisability  of  bringing 
an  action  against  the  New  Haven  offi¬ 
cials,  including  the  entire  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
stockholders  through  mismanagement 
and  breach  of  trust.  Without  batting 
an  eyelash  he  told  me  that  he  had  lM!en 
contemplating  that  very  thing  for  some 
time. 

As  Mr.  Whipple  had  once  done  me  a 
I)ersonal  favor,  I  went  ahead  by  a.sking 
if  he  had  mentioned  it  to  any  news¬ 
paper. 

“Not  a  word,  as  yet,”  he  said. 

“Then  I  would  suggest  that  you  give 
an  exclusive  story  to  the  one  paper  that 
will  make  the  best  use  of  it,”  I  told  him. 
“That  is  the  American.” 

“Will  you  arrange  it?”  he  asked  me, 
and  I  told  him  that  I  would. 

Although  this  was  Thursday,  the 
American  held  it  until  Sunday,  and  then 
spread  it  out  for  a  page  and  a  half.  -Ml 
the  law  and  argument  was  furnished  by 
Whipple.  The  case  involved  over 
000,000,  and  waS’  the  biggest  case  ever 
filed  of  its  kind. 

The  Associated  Press  used  it  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  American  played  it 
for  weeks  as  their  great  exclusive. 

Awhile  later,  I  called  Publisher  John¬ 
son’s  attention  to  it,  and  he  paid  me 
space  rates  for  the  original  story. 

Mr.  Whipple  got  ?150,000  worth  of 
“ethical”  advertising  out  of  it  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  writing  about  it.  The 
United  States  courts  have  thrown  the 
case  out,  so  1  understand.  So  everybod.v 
is  sati.sfled  except  the  New  Haven 
stockholders.  So  it  goes  with  exclu.sive.'*. 
You  can’t  satisfy  everybody, 
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Supreme  In  Ohio 


The  Columbus  Dispatch  Leads 
All  Other  Papers  in  the  State 


As  An  Advertising  Medium 

This  newspaper  excels  the  best  of  those  in  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati 


COMPARISON  OF  DISPATCH  WITH  CLEVEUND  PAPERS 


THE  DISPATCH 
PLAIN  DEALER 
THE  PRESS 
THE  NEWS 
LEADER  ■  ■ 


Total  Paid  Advertising 
for  August  in  Lines 

823,820 

766,602 

754,258 

494,032 

484,834 


DISPATCH  GAINS 

August  this  year .  146,820  Lines 

First  8  months  this  year . .  1,155,012  Lines 

Total  Paid  Advertising  published  first  8  months  this  year. . . .  7,312,930  Lines 


The  Dispatch  regularly  leads  all  Cincinnati  papers  by  several 
hundred  thousand  lines  monthly 

Not  only  is  The  Dispatch  supreme  in  the  local  field,  but  it  also  leads  any  other  Ohio 
newspaper  in  the  amount  of  foreign  advertising  published,  being  recognized  by  foreign 
advertisers  as  Ohio’s  leading  advertising  medium. 


Columbus!  IBlsiputcl) 

Ohio^s  Greatest  Home  Daily 

HARVEY  R.  YOUNG,  Manager  of  Advertising 

WESTERN  REPRESENTATIVE  EASTERN  REPRESENTATIVE 

JOHN  GLASS,  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago  I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York 
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NEWS  PRINT  SITUATION 
IN  DIFFERENT  CITIES 

(Concluded  from  page  5.) 
the  first  of  the  month.  One  such  pub¬ 
lisher  has  been  told  that  his  price  for 
S«‘Ptember  will  be  $4.50,  and  another 
$4.75  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

lioston  dailies  are  making  unusual 
economies.  The  size  of  papers  is  be¬ 
ing  carefully  watched  and  less  pages 
are  Ijeing  run  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  advertising  than  ever  before. 
Kach  paper  is  cutting  down  ad ver Users* 
lists,  exchange  lists,  and  free  lists. 
Some  of  the  papers  have  cut  off  issue.s 
to  employees.  Others  have  reduced 
them  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  Exchange 
lists  in  some  cases  have  been  abolished. 

The  following  new.spapers  have  re¬ 
cently  gone  upon  a  non-returnable 
ba.sis — Hurlington  (N.  J.)  Enterprise, 
Everett  (Pa.)  Pres.s,  Harri.sburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot,  Mi.s.soula  (Mont.)  Missoulian. 
Morristown  (N.  J.)  Record,  Saratoga 
Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian,  and  Tuc¬ 
son  (.Vriz.)  Citizen. 

The  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  re¬ 
ports  that  it  has  reduced  circulation  to 
a  |>ai<l  up-to-date  basi.s.  Names  of 
sub.scrilx-rs  are  removed  from  mailin-; 
list  as  soon  as  they  expire  if  they  are 
not  immediately  paid  in  advance  for 
the  following  year. 

The  iKTcentage  of  news  in  the  Okla¬ 
homan  will  run  about  25  per  cent,  of 
total  volume,  and  in  Friday’s  i.ssue,  Au¬ 
gust  25,  with  twenty-four  page.s,  the 
news  ran  2(1  per  cent.  The  Oklahoman* 
has  cut  out  returns. 

NEW  JERSEY  WAKING  UP. 

The  New  Jersey  Press  Association  is 
urging  members  to  adopt  radical  mea- 
sure.s.  In  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by 
Secretary  Clift  the  statement  is  made 
that  it  is  quite  probable  that  unless 
such  Jiieasures  are  adopted  to  remed.v 
j»re.sent  conditions,  not  only  will  the 
price  of  print  paper  go  much  higher, 
but  many  publishers  will  l)o  unable  to 
buy  at  any  price. 

The  North  Carolina  Press  A.ssociation 
urges  members  to  economize  in  every 
way  possible  in  the  u.se  of  print  paper, 
to  answer  immediately  the  questions  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so;  to  place 
their  papers  on  a  cash-in-advance  basis 
by  .January  1  next,  or  earlier  if  pos- 
.sible;  to  eliminate  all  free  copies  and  to 
send  advertisers  only  such  papers  as 
are  nece.s.sary  to  present  proof  of  in¬ 
sertions  of  advertisements;  to  increase 
both  subscription  and  advertising  rates; 
to  reduce  margins  of  papers  wherever 
practicable,  and  to  adopt  standard 
sizes. 

FEWER  VAOES  IN  MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota  publishers  have  taken  radi¬ 
cal  steps  to  reduce  consumption.  Nearly 
every  paper  in  the  State  is  getting  out 
fewer  page.s — ten  or  twelve-page  sheets 
have  come  down  to  eight — <>ight-page 
to  .six  and  four,  and  so  on  all  along  the 
line.  The  reduction  in  the  .size  of  the 
big  Sunday  pflpers  amounts  to  from 
ten  to  twenty  j)apeg.s. 

Westchester  County  publishers  of 
daily  new.spapers  held  a  meeting  on 
M'edne.sday  at  the  office  of  the  Mt.  Vei  - 
non  (N.  y.)  Daily  Argus,  at  which  the 
news  print  question  was  under  discus¬ 
sion.  Practically  every  daily  in  the 
county  was  represented  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Yonkers  Statesman,  the 
editor  and  proprietor  being  away  on  hi.s 
vacation. 

No  definite  action  w’as  taken,  but  it 
is  expected  that  on  the  return  of  Mr. 
Oliver,  the  proprietor  of  the  Yonkers 
Statesman,  that  all  of  the  county  dailies 
will  go  to  two  cents. 


The  Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun  announces 
a  .susiKmsion  temporarily  on  account 
of  scarcity  of  news  print,  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  edition. 

IN  FAR  OFF  ALASKA. 

The  Skagway  (Alaska)  Daily  Alas¬ 
kan,  the  first  daily  in  Alaska,  has  been 
compelled  to  reduce  its  size  to  a  five- 
column  four-page  issue,  on  account  of 
the  shortage  of  print  paper.  So  scarce 
is  the  latter  that  the  Alaskan  w'as  re¬ 
cently  printed  on  book  paper. 

The  Salem  (Ma.ss.)  Evening  NewA 
has  gone  to  the  limit  of  reducing  the 
size  of  its  paper  by  eliminating  dashes 
in  special  departments  and  reducing 
the  point  size  of  all  sub-heads.  This 
is  in  addition  to  cutting  down  the  num- 
l)er  of  pages. 

The  St.  I.K)ui.s  Post-Di.spatch  and  the 
St.  Louis.  Times  on  Septeml»er  1  place  ! 
their  daily  issues  on  a  non-returnable 
basis. 

The  Toronto  Globe  states  that  the 
owner  of  the  right  to  cut  pulp  wood 
on  an  area  of  1,000  square  milles  re¬ 
cently  asked  $1,500,000  for  them,  but 
he  could  not  look  at  that  price  now. 
The  Ontario  Government  rent-charge 
is  $8  per  mile  and  the  stumpage  $1.25 
per  thou.sand  feet. 

“.More  inquiries  for  Canadian  pulp 
pulp  wood  and  i)aper  an;  U-ing  made  at 
the  pre.sent  time  than  ever  l>ofore,’ 
says  the  Globe.  “Our  resources  are  be¬ 
ing  consi'rved  by  tho.se  anxious  to  in¬ 
sure  for  them.selves  ad(‘quate  supplies 
in  the  future.  Their  anxiety  is  lieing 
accentuated  by  the  prevalence  of  for¬ 
est  fires.  At  the  present  a  cord  of 
rough  wood  cut  for  pulp  is  worth  25 
per  cent,  more  than  it  was  six  months 
ago. 

W.  R.  Wiley,  .secretary  of  the  John 
Ix-slie  Paper  Company,  Minneapolis, 
states  that  “Heretofore  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  lx?fore  the  war  and  almo.st  up  t.j 
the  present  time  the  price  of  print  pa¬ 
per  has  been  about  $800  for  36,00) 
pounds.  To-day  in  round  figures  the 
co.st  is  about  $1,900  for  the  same  qual¬ 
ity,  and  our  mills  will  not  tell  us  that 
highest  point  has  been  reached.  The 
normal  price  of  print  paper  has  been 
$2.10  a  hundred.  To-day  it  is  quoted 
at  $5,  figuring  35,000  pounds  to  the  car¬ 
load,  the  actual  co.st  to-day  in  excess  of 
the  normal  cost  of  a  car  would  be  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,050." 

TEN  YEARS’  FAITHFUL  SERVICE 

James  McKernan  of  the  New  York 
World  Highly  Honored. 

In  Septemlier,  1906,  ten  years  ago, 
Don  C.  Seitz  idaced  James  McKer¬ 
nan  in  charge  of  the  Circulation  !>!- 
I>artment  of  the  World.  When  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kernan  arrived  at  the  office  la.st  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  he  found  a  magnificent 
horse  shoe  of  flowers  on  his  de.sk.  a 
gift  from  the  circulation  department, 
mail  room,  and  delivery  dejiartment 
employee.s,  wishing  him  good  luck  on 
his  tenth  anniversary  as  manager  of 
the  department. 

The  World  circulation  has  shown  a 
wonderful  growth  in  the  pa.st  ten  years. 

The  evening  edition  has  increa.sed 
over  106,000  per  day  net,  the  morning 
over  70,000  per  day  net,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  over  89,000  per  Sunday  net. 

The  Jolly  Twelve,  an  a.ssociation  com- 
l)os«*d  of  news  comi)any  managers, 
po.st-office  superintendents,  and  circu¬ 
lation  men  tendered  Mr.  McKernan  a 
dinner  at  McKees  Hotel,  Eltingeville, 
S.  I.,  on  Wedne.sday  evening.  There 
were  over  forty  gue.sts  present,  and  a 
very  pleasant  time  was  spent. 

Mr.  McKernan  was  the  recipient  of 
an  automobile  outing  kit. 


BELIEVES  IN  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

Business  Manager  of  the  Sydney  Herald 
Tells  Why. 

VV.  G.  Conley,  business  manager  of 
the  Sydney  (Australia)  Morning  Her¬ 
ald,  who  is  a  visitor  in  town  this  week, 
is  a  great  believer  in  the  small  classi¬ 
fied  ad  on  the  ground  that  it  adds  more 
value  to  a  newspaper  than  the  large 
display  ad  so  much  affected  in  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  Mr.  Conley  has 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  England 
where  he  went  to  look  after  business 
interests  in  the  line  of  machinery  and 
paper,  and  leaves  to-day  for  Canada 
for  a  week’s  visit.  Speaking  on  the 
news  print  situation  in  Aiustralia  to  a 
representative  of  The  Editor  and  Pun- 
LisHER  he  said; 

“The  paper  situation  is,  of  cour.se, 
rather  acute,  but  as  far  as  I  know',  no 
one  is  very  short.  The  price  has  gone 
up  considerably  and  we  w'ill  get  off 
very  well  if  we  pay  only  double  for 
our  next  lots.  I  believe  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  paper  mills  will 
make  up  a  stock  and  then  put  it  up  at 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  Th.-it 
will  Ik?  bad  indeed  if  it  comes.  We  in 
Au.stralia  always  carry  large  stocks, 
running  from  a  four  to  an  eight- 
tuonfh.s’  supply.  The  tonnage  has 
shi'unken  con.siderably  and  the  Gov- 
ei-nment  may  have  to  step  in  and  sup¬ 
ply  bottoms  if  it  gets  any  worse.” 

Mr.  Conley’s  intere.st  in  the  small 
cla.ssified  ad  was  displayed  when  ho 
showed  a  copy  of  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald.  It  was  remarked  that  it  was 
made  up  principally  of  the  smaller  ad.s 
and  that  no  display  ads  of  any  account 
were  to  be  .seen. 

“Why,"  he  .said,  “we  cater  more  to 
the  small  advertiser  than  we  do  to  the 
large  one.  Here  is  a  half  page  ad  in 
display.  We  charge  more  in  proportloi 
for  that  half  page  ad  than  we  do  for 
the  same  amount  of  space  in  the  small¬ 
er  cla.s.sifled  ads.  I  believe  that  they 
add  value  to  the  paper,  just  like  a 
telephone.  If  you  have  a  telephone  and 
no  one  el.se  has  one,  it  is  of  no  value  to 
you.  If,  however,  200  other  jieople  also 
have  a  ’phone,  then  your  ’phone  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  valuable.  So  with  the 
small  ads. 

“Take  this  amus(-ment  column.  If 
only  one  amusement  place  adverti.sed 
and  took  up  the  space  of  two  columns, 
would  our  paper  be  as  valuable  to  the 
reader  as  it  is  now  when  we  carry  in 
small  ads  every  amusement  place  in 
Sydney?  Now,  he  can  look  down  the 
column  and  get  any  place  he  wants  to. 
With  one  display  ad  he  could  get  only 
one  place.  So  with  every  class  of  ad¬ 
vertising  we  have  we  cater  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  everybody  and  especially  to 
those  wanting  something  special.  We 
believe  that  the  .small  adverti.ser  makes 
the  newspaper  valuable  and  that  thj 
large  advertiser  Is  simply  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  value  placed  on  the  pa¬ 
per  by  the  score  or  more  of  smaller 
ads.” 

A  Conservation  of  Reporters 

The  Associated  Press  dailies  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  have  taken  their 
representatives  out  of  the  Capitol  and 
their  work  devolves  upon  Theodore 
Richter,  who  has  re.signed  from  the 
Minneapolis  Journal  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Associated  Press.  Of  the  old 
Capitol  force  the  only  one  left  is  Joseph 
B.  Hennessy,  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
News,  who  is  also  T^’nited  Press  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  papers  will,  of  course, 
have  their  special  representatives  in 
the  State  House  during  the  biennial  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Legislature, 


PAPER  CONFERENCE  TO 
BE  HELD  NEXi  WEEK 

(Concluded  from  ptnie  5.) 
same.  In  the  United  States  contract 
the  weight  includes  wrapi.ing,  but  ex 
eludes  the  cores.  The  cores  arc.  how 
ever,  charged  for  at  one  cent  per  inch 
for  paper  and  three  cents  per  inch  for 
iron,  and  must  be  returned  to  the  mill 
FREIGHT  PREPAID,  when  an  allow¬ 
ance  will  be  made. 

Under  the  proposed  new  contract,  the 
point  of  delivery  is  on  board  cars  at 
place  of  manufacture.  This  i.s  specified 
in  the  contract.  The  price  will  be  fixed 
for  delivery  at  that  point,  but  an  al¬ 
lowance  on  that  price  will  be  made  for 
freight  to  the  home  town  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  amount  to  be  allowed  will 
be  fixed  in  the  contract  and  will  vary 
with  different  points.  It  is  assumed  from 
the  wording  of  the  contract,  that  a  fi.xed 
net  price  for  the  paper  will  l)o  made, 
freight  to  the  point  of  destination  will 
be  added,  thus  making  the  selling  price, 
and  then  the  amount  of  freight  will  be 
allowed.  On  this  point  the  contract 

reads:  “Price  and  delivery,  $ _  per 

one  hundred  pounds  actual  weight  of 
rolls,  including  paper  and  wrappcr.s, 
but  excluding  core.s,  ON  BO.Mtl)  CAHS 
AT  MILI,S.  Price  includes  freight  al¬ 
lowance  of -  cents  per  one  hundred 

pound.s.  Routing  is  re.servcd  to  the  stdl- 
er.”  At  another  point  the  contract 
reads:  “Delivery  point.  IVlivcuy  point 
is  on  board  cars  at  place  of  manufac¬ 
ture.” 

In  the  matter  of  claims,  under  the  old 
contract  claims  of  any  nature  might  l)e 
presented  within  fifteen  day;?,  and  even 
a  claim  for  consequential  damages 
might  be  presented.  Under  the  new 
torm  claims  must  be  made  “immediate¬ 
ly,”  and  it  adds,  “no  claim  shall  Ije 
allow'ed  for  consequential  damage." 

The  matter  of  contingencies  is  also 
broadened.  Under  the  old  contract  pro¬ 
vision  was  only  made  for  “strikes,  fires, 
casualties  at  the  mills,  or  other  difficul¬ 
ties.”  The  new  contract ’provides  for 
“strikes,  fire,  explosion,  lockouts,  com¬ 
bination  of  workmen,  flood,  drought, 
embargoes,  wars,  the  acts  of  God,  the 
public  enemy,  or  any  cause  beyond  the 
control  of  either  party  hereto.” 

“Roll  New's  Print  Paper  Trade  ('us- 
tom.s,”  which  are  made  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  are  an  addition  in  most  of  tne 
features.  They  provide  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  shall  order  a  definite  tonnage  to 
lie  taken  over  the  contract  period  and 
in  equal  monthly  instalments.  It  is 
provided  also  that  5  per  cent,  over  or 
under  the  contract  basis  of  weight  shall 
be  considered  good  delivery.  The  bal¬ 
ance  refer  to  shipments,  weight,  deliv¬ 
ery  point,  terms,  cores,  claims,  contin¬ 
gencies,  etc. 

THREE  PERSONALS 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  recently  pub¬ 
lished  an  editorial  commending  Tom 
Rogers,  formerly  a  reporter  on  the  St. 
Louis  Times,  but  more  recently  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  Efficiency  Board  of  the  city, 
for  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
Board. 

Powell  Glas.s,  eldest  son  of  Congress¬ 
man  Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia,  is  at¬ 
tending  the  civilian  camp  at  Platts¬ 
burgh.  N.  Y.,  and  is  first  lieutenant  of 
one  of  the  companies.  Mr.  Glass  is 
managing  editor  of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
Daily  Advance,  and  spent  one  month  in 
Platt.sburgh  la.st  summer.  He  has  been 
in  camp  two  months  this  year. 

C'arter  Glas.s,  jr.,  and  R.  Chess  Mc¬ 
Ghee,  of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Daily 
News,  are  memliers  of  Company  L,  Fir.st 
Virginia  Regiment,  now  encamped  at 
Brownsville,  Tex.  Both  newspaper  men 
are  serving  as  correspondents. 
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Southern  Prosperity 
Will  Increase 
Your  Sales 


Cotton  is  Bringing  the  Highest  Price  in 
Years  and  Bank  Deposits  Are  at  the 
Highest  Point  in  Southern  History. 


On  the  day  this  advertisement  is  written,  August  25th,  cotton  is  quoted  at  15.76  cents 
per  pound  as  against  9.70  cents  per  pound  for  the  same  date  last  year.  This  represents  a  gain 
of  6.06  cents  per  pound,  or  $30.30  per  bale.  Very  conservative  estimates  place  this  year’s  crop 
at  11,600,000  bales,  which  at  present  market  price  will  bring  $914,080,000,  or  $312,000,000  more 
than  last  year’s  crop.  Adding  to  this  sum  of  $914,080,(XX)  the  amount  of  $230,(M)0,(X)0  which 
the  seed  will  bring  at  current  prices,  it  will  be  noted  that 


The  South  is  Receiving  This  Year  from  Cotton  Alone 
at  Current  Prices  the  Enormous  Sum  of  $1,144,080,000 


This  year’s  report  on  the  value  of  all  agricultural  products  is  not  yet  compiled,  but  in  1915  the  cotton  crop  con¬ 
stituted  but  19.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  Southern  farm  products.  The  percentage  this  year  will  be  somewhat 
higher,  but  it  gives  some  basis  for  determining  the  absolutely  astonishing  value  of  Southern  farm  products  this  year. 


Moreover,  Southern  manufactured  products  in  ISIS  were  valued 
at  $400,000,000  more  than  Southern  farm  products,  and  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  relationship  holds  good  this  year. 


The  latest  report  available  shows  that  the  increase  in  National  Bank  deposits  in  the  South  for  1916  over  1915  was 
14.9  per  cent.  With  the  same  proportion  of  increase  holding  good  for  State  Banks,  there  is  on  deposit  in  Southern  banks 
this  year  an  average  of  approximately  two  and  one-half  billions  of  doHars. 


The  significance  of  the  above  facts  is  apparent.  There  are  billions  of  dollars  now  on  deposit  in  Southern  banks, 
and  other  billions  are  now  rapidly  coming  in  that  are  piling  up  a  purchasing  power  that  is  unequalled  in  Southern  history, 
and  which  cannot  be  paralleled  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  To  neglect  the  Southern  field  this  fall  tn  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  national  advertising  lists  is  inexcusable  in  the  face  of  such  facts  and  figures. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS^  ASSOCIATION 


SOI  TH  C.\IlOLI\.V 

.\ii)lerH«ii  Dnily  Mull 
Colunihla  Keeord 
t'ulniiihlii  Stnte 
(ireeiivllle  XewN 
SiMtrtnnbiirK  llernid 
TKXNESSKE 

ChattiinooKii  \ewH 
ChattaiKioicu  TInirH 
Knoxville  Journal  & 
Tribune 

Knoxville  Sentinel 
.Meinpliln  Coninierelal 
.%p|>eal 

Xanhvllle  Banner 
>’nHhvllle  TenitVHnran 
VIRtllNI.V 
I.ynehburK 


AI.ABAMA 

BlrmlnKham  .\Kr-lIernI<I 
IlIrnilnKbam  I.edaer 
IllmilnKham  ]VewH 
tiadM«len  Journal 
Mobile  ReKlBter 
MontKoniery  Advertlner 

FLORIDA 

JaeknonvIIIe  TInieM  I'nion 
GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
.Atlanta  GeorKlnn-Ainerlean 
.Atlanta  Journal 
.AuKuita  Herald 
Maeon  News 


Maeon  Teleixraiih 
Savannah  .MornliiK  A'e«vH 
WayeroMM  Journal-Herald 

KENTUCKY 

l.onlHvlIle  Courier- Journal 
l.oniHvllle  Herald 

AORTH  CAROMA’.A 
.\Hhevllle  Citizen 
Charlotte  A'enH 
Charlotte  Obnerver 
Greeiiboro  Dally  Aewn 
RaleiKh  Tlmen 
WInnton-Salem  Txvin  City 
Dally  Sentinel 


Prepared  by  Masaengale  Advertising  Agency,  Atianta. 
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STORY  OF  AMERICA’S 

FIRST  LIBEL  SUIT 


Peter  Zenger,  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal,  the  City’s  Second  Newspaper, 
Was  the  Defendant-  Governor’s  Ef¬ 
forts  to  Convict  Him  in  the  Courts 
Failed— A  Victory  for  Press  Liberty. 

By  Emil  Baensc'H. 

Sometime  in  1710  a  shipload  of  Ger¬ 
man  emigrants  landed  in  New  York 
city.  Among  them  was  a  poor  widow 
with  her  thirteen-year-old  son,  John 
Peter  Zenger.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
Bradford,  the  printer,  and  served  him 
for  eight  years.  After  working  at  his 
trade  in  Maryland  for  some  time  he 
returned  to  New  York  and  opened  a 
print-shop  of  his  own.  Some  of  the 
books  and  pamphlets  he  printed  are 
still  preserved,  among  them  lieing  the 
first  .school  arithmetic  publi.shed  in 
America. 

.\t  this  time  England’s  treatment  of 
its  American  Polonies  liecame  harsh  and 
oppressive.  In  New*  York,  Gov.  Crosby 
was  esiiecially  arbitrary,  and  was  cre¬ 
ating  great  dis.sati.sf action  among  the 
people.  The  only  newspaper,  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  was  a  Government  organ,  from 
w  hich  is  api>ears  that  “organs”  are  not 
of  latter-day  growth.  So  general  and 
.so  bitter  grew  the  sentiment  that  in 
1733  Zenger  was  induced  to  establish  an 
oi>position  organ,  the  Journal,  a  four- 
page  folio.  It  readily  won  popular  fa¬ 
vor,  and  was  weekly  filled  with  articles 
critici.sing  the  Government.  Indeed,  so 
eager  were  the  people  to  voice  their 
oppo.sition  and  criticism,  that  Zenger 
found  him.self  in  the  enviable  position 
to  be  able  to  state,  in  one  of  his  is- 
sue.s,  that  he  had  sufficient  copy  on 
hand  to  fill  the  paper  for  the  following 
seven  W'eeks.  • 

TIUEI)  TO  SUPPRESS  THE  JOURNAL. 

The  Governor  and  his  party  deter¬ 
mined  to  supi>ress  the  Journal.  Two 
of  the  three  judges  of  the  court,  how¬ 
ever,  sided  with  the  people.  The  Gov'- 
ernor  promptly  removed  them  and  ap¬ 
pointed  more  pliant  men  in  their  places. 
The.se  called  a  grand  jury  and  charged 
it  to  take  evidence  as  to  the  liljellous 
articles  and  to  return  an  indictment 
again.st  the  author  and  publisher.  But 
the  jury  declined  to  do  sex 

Then  the  Governor  tried  more  diplo¬ 
matic  tactics.  He  wined  and  dined  the 
Aldermen,  and  Induced  some  of  them 
to  .sign  an  address  to  the  people  up¬ 
holding  the  Governor  and  censuring 
Zenger.  At  the  following  election  every 
Alderman  who  had  signed  that  address 
was  defeated. 

Next  the  Go.vernor’s  Council  butted 
in  and  ordered  the  Sheriff  to  burn  copies 
of  the  Journal  in  the  public  square,  and 
that  the  Aldermen  attend  the  burning. 
The  Stieriff  declined,  and  the  common 
hangman  attended  to  the  burning, 
while  the  Aldermen  refused  to  witness 
this  odd  ceremony. 

ZENOER  ARRESTED  ON  A  W’ARR.VNT. 

The  Governor’s  patience  wais  now 
sorely  tried.  Again  the  grand  jury  was 
reque.sted  to  report  an  indictment,  and 
again  it  refused.  Thereupon  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  filed  an  information,  charg¬ 
ing  Zenger  with  libel,  specifying  two 
articles  published  in  the  Journal.  On 
this  a  warrant  was  issued,  and  Zenger 
was  arrested  and  put  in  jail,  where  he 
remained  for  over  eight  months.  No 
visitors  were  admitted,  nor  was  he  al¬ 
lowed  the  use  of  pen  and  paper,  and, 
as  a  re.sult,  several  issues  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  did  not  appear.  Then  habeas-cor- 
pus  proceedings  were  started,  and  he 


was  given  pen  and  paper  and  allowed 
to  speak  to  his  wife  and  servants.  There¬ 
after  his  wife  visited  him  regularly,  and 
through  a  hole  in  the  jail  door  received 
in.structions  for  running  his  business. 

Two  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  New 
York,  Smith  and  Alexander,  volunteered 
to  defend  Zenger.  When  they  appeared 
the  court  refused  to  listen  to  their  ar¬ 
guments,  and  ordered  their  names 
stricken  from  the  roll  of  attorneys. 
Thereupon  Zenger’s  friends  engaged  the 
services  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  a  famous 
lawyer  of  Philadelphia.  Although  then 
over  eighty  years  of  age,  he  accepted 
the  retainer  and  that  without  fee. 

When  the  trial  began,  Hamilton  ad¬ 
mitted  the  publication  and  offered  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  charges  contain¬ 
ed  therein.  The  Court  refused  to  al¬ 
low  him  to  do  so,  and  tried  to  induce 
the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  simply 
finding  Zenger  guilty  of  publishing  the 
article.s.  But  Hamilton,  in  an  able  and 
eloquent  address,  boldly  appealed  to  the 
jury  to  be  the  witnesses  of  the  truth  of 
the  charges  which  the  defendant  had 
been  denied  the  privilege  of  proving.  The 
jury  disregarded  the  direction  of  the 
Court,  and  brought  in  a  general  ver¬ 
dict  of  not  guilty,  leaving  nothing  for 
the  judges  to  do  but  to  discharge  the 
prisoner. 

OUTCOME  OF  THE  TRIAL. 

The  trial  was  held  in  the  City  Hall, 
which  w'as  crowded  with  citizens,  who 
greeted  the  verdict  with  cheers  and  ap¬ 
plause,  and  proceeded  to  celebrate  the 
outcome  of  the  trial  with  much  noise 
and  jollification.  Zenger  returned  to  his 
newspaper  and  continued  the  business 
with  increasing  success.  The  following 
year  he  was  made  public  printer  of  the 
colony,  and  a  year  later  was  given  a 
like  position  for  New  Jersey.  After  his 
death,  in  1746,  the  business  was  man¬ 
aged  by  his  wife,  and  later  by  his  son, 
but  the  Journal  discontinued  publica¬ 
tion  about  1753.  One  of  his  daughters 
lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-eight  years, 
dying  in  1836,  a  century  after  her  fath¬ 
er  had  played  the  leading  role  in  one 
of  the  most  stirring  incidents  of  Colo¬ 
nial  days. 

The  judge  who  refu.sed  to  permit 
Hamilton  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  al¬ 
leged  libel,  was  right,  because  the  law 
of  that  time  did  not  allow  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  .such  evidence.  But  here  may 
be  found  the  starting  point  of  that  evo¬ 
lution  which  has  firmly  established 
American  freedom  to  speak  and  write 
the  truth.  Thus  Zenger’s  case,  which 
Gov'erneur  Morris  called  “the  morning 
star  of  that  liberty  which  subsequently 
revolutionized  America,”  has  become  the 
beacon  light  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
without  which  liberty  popular  govern¬ 
ment  is  an  impossibility. 


New  Ad  Magazine  Appears 

Practical  Retail  Advertising  is  the 
title  of  a  magazine,  the  initial  number 
of  which  has  made  its  appearance  in 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  magazine  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  retail  department 
of  thi.  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  Wcrld,  and  will  be  issued,  under  the 
direction  of  J.  D.  Bates,  from  offices 
at  292  Main  Street. 

The  introductory  number  is  a  forty- 
five-rage  magazine,  illustrated  with  at¬ 
tractive  cuts.  Its  contributors  are  men 
prominently  associated  with  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  in  many  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  country,  .\mong  its  contents 
for  September  are  articles  on  cooper¬ 
ative  retail  advertising,  the  relation  of 
the  retailer  to  nationally  advertised 
merchandise,  and  many  other  vital  sub¬ 
jects,  all  handled  by  men  whose  ex- 
tierience  has  rendered  them  esr>ecially 
suited  to  discuss  the  subjects  taken  up. 


PRECIOUS  NATIONAL  RELIC 


First  Printing  Press  Set  Up  in  This  (Coun¬ 
try  Preserved  in  Vermont  Museum. 

The  first  printing  press  ever  set  up 
in  this  country,  or,  for  that  matter, 
north  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  is  still  pre¬ 
served,  and  in  the  Museum  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Historical  Society  at  Montpelier. 

This  press  was  procured  in  England 
in  1637  or  ’38  by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Glover, 
a  pious  man  who  intended  emigrating 
to  Massachusetts,  and  who  knew  that 
a  printing  outfit  was  the  most  accept¬ 
able  present  he  could  take  to  the  colony 
and  especially  to  the  young  Harvard 
College,  which  sorely  needed  something 
of  that  kind.  The  press  may  have  been 
built  to  order  in  England  by  some  join¬ 
er,  since  there  were  no  regular  press 
builders  in  those  days,  each  printer  giv¬ 
ing  directions  for  the  construction  of 
his  press  according  to  his  own  ideas. 

Mr.  Glover  died  before  reaching  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  Mrs.  Glover  set  up  the  press  in 
Cambridge,  in  the  house  (at  first)  of 
Henry  Dunster,  Harvard’s  first  presi¬ 
dent;  and  as  soon  afterward  she  mar¬ 
ried  Dunster,  the  printing  office  came 
under  his  superintendence.  The  actual 
work  was  done  by  Stephen  Daye.  Daye’s 
first  job  was  the  printing  of  the  earliest 
American  publication,  the  Freemans’ 
Oath  (March,  1639),  and  this  was  speed¬ 
ily  followed  by  the  equally  famous  “Bay 
P.salm  Book.” 

In  1714  the  press  was  moved  from 
Boston  to  Connecticut,  and  in  1778  it 
W'as  bought  by  Judah  P.  Spooner.,  who 
moved  to  Vermont  to  become  public 
printer  to  the  new  State. 

The  old  press  was  applied  to  pro¬ 
ducing  The  Green  Mountain  Post  Boy, 
the  first  newspaper  ever  published  in 
Vermont.  There  was  much  moving 
about  from  place  to  place  at  first,  but 
finally  a  permanent  home  was  found  at 
Windsor,  where  the  Spooners  kept  the 
old  press  at  work  until  1814,  when  it 
was  sold  to  a  man  named  Pkldy,  of 
Weathersfield.  Then  came  a  series 
of  flittings  from  one  town  to  an¬ 
other  which  it  has  been  difficult  to 
trace,  until  it  was  laid  away  in  an  old 
barn  at  Windsor,  where  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  found  by  the  editor  of  The 
Vermont  Standard  and  presented  to  the 
State  Historical  Society,  by  whom  it 
was  sufficiently  re.stored  to  be  properly 
set  up,  and  is  now  carefully  pre.served 
under  glass. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  anything 
that  could  lie  considered  by  American 
printers  more  prepious  as  a  national 
relic. 


Advertises  State’s  Industries 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  has 
inaugurated  a  system  of  advertising  for 
the  State’s  large  industries,  at  the  same 
time  calling  attention  to  its  columns  as 
advertising  mediums.  Periodically,  W. 
G.  Roelker,  the  advertising  manager, 
sends  to  agencies  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  to  large  busine.ss  hous¬ 
es  throughout  the  United  States,  let¬ 
ters  on  the  big  industries  of  the  city 
and  State.  Taking  each  time  .some  one 
industry,  the  letter  states  how  many 
people  work  at  that  industry,  what  the 
average  wage  is,  the  amount  of  capital 
employed,  etc.,  Mr.  Roelker  .states  that 
this  new  ad  bringer  will  be  .sent  out 
from  time  to  time,  covering  a  period  of 
probably  a  year,  and  he  anticipates  good 
returns. 


Oakland  Tribune  Sued 
Mrs.  Katherine  Tingley,  head  of  the 
Theosophist  Colony  at  Point  Lonia, 
Cal.,  has  brought  suit  for  damages  to 
the  amount  of  $50,000  again.st  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  Tribune,  basing  her  action 
upon  the  publication  in  the  Tribune  o* 
a  caricature  of  herself  and  a  feature 
article,  both  of  which  she  alleges  were 
libellous. 


URGE  TRADING  STWIP  TAX 

New  York  Retail  Gro^•er^’  t—ociaiion 
Drafts  Radical  Slaiule. 

The  New  York  Retail  Crocers’  As¬ 
sociation,  at  their  recent  convention  at 
Ithaca,  demanded  the  enactment  of  a 
State  law  regulating  the  coupon,  trad¬ 
ing  stamp,  and  premium  business. 

The  statute  approved  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  to  be  presented  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislatun'.  is  drastic 
in  its  nature,  and  modelled  upon  the 
Washington  State  law  who.se  validity 
was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  (^urt  of 
the  United  States.  It  provides  for  a 
county  licen.se  for  merchants  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  give  or  deal  in  stamps,  cou¬ 
pons,  or  premiums,  and  fixes  the  fee  at 
$6,000  per  year. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  the  II. 
cen.se  tax  law  of  .similar  chaiaeter  has 
operated  to  stop  the  use  of  stamps  and 
coupons.  The  New  York  retail  grocers, 
in  framing  this  bill,  have  evidently  had 
in  mind  the  decision  by  Justice  Mc¬ 
Kenna,  In  which  the  rights  of  a  State 
to  regulate  ’this  [industry  within  its 
borders,  even  to  the  point  of  imposing 
prohibitive  license  charges  uiion  mer¬ 
chants  using  these  devices,  were  up¬ 
held  and  affirmed.  It  is  believed  that 
there  would  lie  little  que.stion  of  the 
constitutionality  of  such  a  slattite,  hut 
that  great  difficulty  may  be  found  In 
securing  the  enactment  in  N(‘w  York 
of  practically  prohibitive  legislation. 


WILL  STILL  FIGHT  COUPONS 


Temporary  Setback  Has  Not  Discour¬ 
aged  Merchants  of  Atlanta,  (ia. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept.,  6. — .\lthough 
the  Rules  Committee  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  ef  the  Georgia  lA'gis- 
lature  has  defeated  the  Anti-'Peading 
Stamp  and  Coupon  Bill  this  year  t.v 
not  allowing  it  to  come  to  a  vote,  the 
Atlanta  Retail  Merchant.s’  As.sociation. 
which  W’as  back  of  the  meastire,  is  not 
discouraged. 

Grover  Megahee,  secretary  of  the 
As.sociation  says;  “We  have  already 
started  our  campaign  for  next  year  and 
expect  to  win  at  that  time.” 

A  circular  issued  by  the  association 
w’hile  the  bill  was  pending  last  week 
says  that  from  $5,000,000  to  $7,<inn,ofln 
annually  is  paid  out  by  the  peoide  oi 
Georgia  for  premium  slips. 


Twelve  Hundred  Inches  of  School  .>\ds 
The  Dallas  News,  in  one  of  its  .\u- 
gu.st  Sunday  issues,  carried  an  educa¬ 
tional  section  of  ten  pages,  eight  and 
one-half  pages  of  which  were  filled  with 
school  advertisements.  James  B.  Harris, 
the  advertising  manager,  claims  that 
this  is  the  largest  amount  of  school  ad¬ 
vertising  (1,200  inches)  ever  carried  in 
a  Southern  newspaper.  The  text  of  the 
other  pages  was  furnished  by  college 
and  university  presidents.  The  articles 
were  timely  and  authoritative,  and  con¬ 
tained  much  valuable  information. 


N.  Y.  State  to  Abate  Billboard  Nuisance 
Utica,  N.  '  Y.,  September  4. — It  has 
just  been  announced  here  by  William 
M.  Acheson,  Division  Engineer  of  Ihi 
State  Department  of  Highways,  that 
orders  have  been  given  to  tear  down  all 
adverti.sing  signs  along  the  highways  c)f 
the  State.  Complaints  have  been  wide¬ 
spread  and  numerous.  The  adverti-- 
ing  signs  on  all  State  roads  lietween  th  > 
fences  will  be  removed. 


A  .smile  is  a  sunshine  promoter:  ' 
frow’n  hatches  chickens  of  gloom. 
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SUES  PRESIDENT  OF  ATLANTIS  been  makiiii;  gratifying  progress  re-  each  day  the  fresh,  new  thought  of  the  absence  on  Octot)or  1,  when  he  wili  Ih;- 

cently  in  l)ringing  to  account  individu-  day.  It  expresses  opinions  which  Its  come  editor  of  The  Hambler,  a  new 
Seeks  $750,000  ais  and  firms  that  have  indulged  in  un-  readers  have  not  considered  before  and  monthly  magazine  of  comment  on  art, 

fair  methods  for  the  i>urpose  of  ex-  which  sometimes  Iiecome  their  opinions,  iiterature  and  poiitics  with  offices  at 

plotting  their  wares,”  the  report  says.  “For  these  and  many  other  reasons  it  27  Beach  Street,  Boston.  Associated 

"One  of  the  latest  instances  is  found  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  your  with  Mr.  Bangs  is  Alfred  H.  Moor- 

in  the  retail  hat  situation.  Complaint  committee  that  no  better  medium  for  house,  president  of  the  Blanchard  Press, 
was  received  that  a  number  of  hat  carrying  educational  Information  relat-  and  a  publisher  of  wide  experience, 
shops  in  the  loop  district  were  using  ing  to  these  institutions  and  what  they 
signs  and  posters  to  announce  ‘$5  and  are  undertaking  to  do  for  the  homes  of 
$7  hats’  for  $1.45.  the  land  can  be  secured  than  the  public 

“The  bureau  called  the  attention  of  press, 
the  proprietors  to  the  State  laws 
against  fraudulent  advertising  and  thij 
posting  of  fictitious  values,  and  there 
was  an  immediate  scurrying  to  have 
the  comparative  prices  removed  from 
their  signs  and  ‘announcements.’  ” 


Creek  I 
Daroager 

Solon  J.  Vlasto,  president  of  the 
Greek  daily  newspaper  Atlantis,  of  New 
York  city,  was  arrested  recently  on  a 
warrant  is.-^ued  by  Justice  Delehanty,  of 


NEWSPAPER  CAUSES  ARREST 


dakis,  Greek  Consul-General  at  San 
Francist  who  is  suing  for  libel  and 
for  $750,000  for  alleged  defamation  of 
character. 

Mr.  V'as.sardakis,  who  is  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf -A.storla,  charges  that  Vlasto  in 
the  Atlantis  for  years  had  tried  to 
blacken  his  reputation,  and  that  the 
Greek  newspaper  had  represented  to 
the  Greek  Government  and  to  the 
Greeks  in  this  country  that  the  Con¬ 
sul-General  was  not  fit  to  represent 
that  nation  here. 

Mr.  Vlasto  said,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
the  Atlantis  had  not  made  any  accusa¬ 
tions  against  Mr.  Vassardakis,  but  had 
criticised  his  appointment  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Greek  Government.  He 
said  the  Consul  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  in  1914  as  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Greek  Government  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  was  transferred  from  this  position  to 
that  of  Honorary  Consul-General,  be¬ 
ing  also  made  representative  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


1  inererore  recommend,  both  as  a  Chicago  Tribune  Aids 

eneral  medium  of  publicity  if  concerted 

ction  can  be  secured  and  to  the  Indl-  Farmer  in  Identifying  Fugitive, 

idual  society  desiring  good  publicity  at  September  6.-Photographs 

minimum  of  cost,  the  use  of  the  news-  j  ^onfes.sed  slay- 

apers  for  this  purpose.”  ...  ,  ....  .  ,  ,  . , 

er  of  his  beautiful  girl  bride  of  a 

month,  printed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Advertising  Advantages  of  Cremation  brought  about  the  speedy  capture  of 
Newspaper  space  is  the  best  medium  murderer  who  had  succeeded  in 

or  local  advertising  campaigns  to  in-  csc’aping  the  local  police  and  making 
reasc  cremation,  according  to  D.  A.  Michigan, 

tuebel,  who  read  a  paper  on  “Crema-  Pettit,  travel  worn  and  hungry,  stop- 
ion  Advertising”  at  the  fourth  annual  farm  of  J.  Spencer  Koulo, 

onvention  of  the  Cremation'  Associa-  Bedford,  Mich.,  eighteen  miles 

ion  of  America  at  Cincinnati,  last  Detroit,  and  requested  food.  He 

reek.  Ruebel  cited  the  results  obtained  taken  in,  dined  and  given  a  room 

n  the  last  five  months  from  the  ad-  night. 

'ertising  of  the  Missouri  Crematory  As-  Something  about  the  man  s  appear- 
lociation  of  St.  Louis.  He  stated  that  nnee  looked  familiar  to  the  farmer,  who 
he  number  of  visitors  to  the  crema-  i'nd  just  been  reading  about  the  sen- 
orium  had  been  increased  by  100  per  sntional  murder.  This  caused  him  to 
ent.  since  the  advertising  started.  The  fnrn  to  his  copy  of  that  day  s  Tribune 
ncrease  in  cremations  for  five  nTonths  nnd  scrutinize  the  front-page  picture  of 
las  lieen  11.5  per  cent,  over  the  .same  slain  girl  and  her  fugitive  hu.sband. 

The  similarity  between  the  stranger 
and  the  man  pictured  in  the  newspaper 
was  so  striking  that  Koulo  questioned 
Pettit  and  finally  obtained  an  admission 
John  Kendrick  Bangs,  the  author-  of  the  latter’s  identity.  Police  author- 
humorist  and  lecturer,  will  get  back  in-  ities  were  notified  and  the  man  was  ar- 
to  the  editorial  harness  after  ten  years’  rested  and  taken  to  Chicago. 


ADVERTISING  IN  NEWSPAPERS 


Miss  Bins  West  Urges  Fraternal  Soci¬ 
eties  to  Use  Mediums  that  Reach  People. 

Miss  Bina  M.  West,  supreme  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Woman’s  Benefit  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Maccabees,  addressing  the 
National  Fraternal  Congress  held  this 
week  in  Cleveland,  O.,  emphasized  the 
value  of  dally  newspaper  advertising  for 
all  fraternal  organizations. 

“Such  advertising,”  said  Miss  West, 
“goes  directly  into  the  homes  of  persons 
whom  fraternal  societies  wish  to  reach. 
You  can  centralize  your  publicity  and 
cover  valuable  fields  to  good  advantage. 

“Most  people  read  their  favorite  news¬ 
papers  daily.  Many  times  their  opinions 
and  beliefs  are  formed  from,  the  opinions 
and  beliefs  expressed  in  their  daily 
newspapers.  Our  people  are  busy  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  newspaper  is  their  recrea¬ 
tion.  The  newspaper  brings  to  the  homo 


Crusade  Against  Fake  Advertisers 
C.  H.  Porter,  chairman,  and  B.  I. 
Dasent,  secretary  of  the  Better  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  have  made  a  report  of 
progress  to  the  Chicago  Advertising 
Association. 

“The  Better  Advertising  Bureau  has 


lin  An  Editor 


THE  EASTERN  WEDGE 


Some  recent  Intertype  installations — 

Boston*  Advertiser  and  Record 
Burlington  Free  Press 
Ithaca  Journal 
Norwich  (N.  Y.)  Sun 
Elmira  Star  Gazette 
Paterson  News  • 

Hackensack  Record 
Charleston  American 

Intertype  success  is  a  normal,  healthy 
growth  among  concerns  which  stand 
well  in  their  respective  communities,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  above  list. 


Model  A 
Single  Magazine 
$2100 


Model  B 
Two  Magazines 
$2600 


Model  C 
Three  Magazines 
$3000 


Standardized  and 
Interchangeable 
Models. 


NEW  ORLEANS 

316  CARON  DELET  ST. 


CH  ICAGO 

OLD  COLONY  BLDG. 


NEW  YORK 

WORLD  BLDG. 


CANADIAN  AGENTS:  MILLER  A  RICHARD  Jordma  .SItmL  Toronto:  123  PrincoM  Stroot.  Wianipo«. 
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Entered  as  second-class  maO  matter 
in  the  Neva  York  Post  Office. 


New  York,  September  9,  1916. 


“Court  fame  but  as  a  spur  to 
brave  and  honest  deeds;  and  who 
despises  fame  will  soon  renounce 
the  virtues  that  deserve  it.” — Mal¬ 
let. 


IN  their  efforts  to  produce  sensational 
articles  for  their  readers  some 
news/opers  are  going  to  all  sorts  of 
lengths.  The  other  day  the  Sacramento 
Star  sent  out  its  star  woman  reporter, 
Ksther  Klton  Stannert,  on  a  dog- 
catchcr's  wagon  to  write  what  she  saw 
on  a  day's  trip.  Another  young  wo.man 
was  asked  by  the  city  editor  of  an 
Eastern  paper  to  walk  the  streets  and 
tell  her  experiences  in  flirting  with 
men. 


WE  may  expect  a  lively  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  -Advertising  Men’s  Re¬ 
publican  League,  formed  to  promote  the 
candidacy  of  Mr.  Hughes,  and  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Advertisers’  League,  just 
formed  in  New  York,  for  nation-wide 
advertising  of  the  Democratic  cause. 
This  is  the  first  Presidential  campaign 
in  which  advertising  will  have  figured 
as  a  definite  and  almost  dominant  force 
in  campaigning  for  votes. 


WHEN  in  doubt  about  the  news 
value  of  any  matter  submitted 
for  use  in  the  news  columns — where 
such  matter  contains  any  possible  ele¬ 
ment  of  advertising — editors  should  shift 
the  responsibility  to  the  bu.siness  office. 
The  business  manager  may  not  have 
the  editor’s  keen  appreciation  of  news 
values,  but  he  may  l)e  counted  upon  to 
deal  the  better  with  .space  grafters  for 
this  very  reason. 


W'  HAT  is  a  fair  “basic  rate”  for 
advertising  in  newspapers  of 
large  circulation?  The  New  Orleans 
Item  .says  that  it  is  one-seventh  of  a 
cent  a  line  per  thousand  of  circulation. 
At  such  a  rate,  adveitismg  may  be 
Iwught  at  a  profit,  as  all  adverti.sers 
will  attest.  But  is  it  not  true  that  a 
compromise  rate,  a  little  higher  than 
the  Item’s  basic  one  and  a  little  lower 
than  the  “eventual  rate”  of  one  cent 
per  line  per  thou.sand  of  circulation,  as 
forecast  by  Mr.  Ochs,  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  adopted  by  newspapers  of 
more  than  fifty  thousand  circulation? 


WILLARD  r.ARPENTER,  the 
weli-known  si>ecial  agency  man, 
now  filling  a  new  role  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  his  own  daiiy  newspaper, 
the  Courier-Heraid,  Idncoln,  111.,  car¬ 
ries  with  him  into  his  new  field  the 
viewpoint  of  the  trained  advertising 
man.  In  a  recent  editorial  he  quoted  a 
churchman  as  saying  that  it  makes 
religion  cheap  to  put  its  appeal  along¬ 
side  of  that  of  biscuits,  beer,  braid,  and 
bran.  Mr.  Carpenter  inquires  whether 
an  empty  church  might  not  operate 
even  more  effectively  to  cheapen  the 
cause  of  religion — which  does  not 
leave  much  more  to  be  said  on  this 
point. 

A  HOME-BUILDER  in  Detroit  calls 
attention  to  a  phase  of  real-estate 
advertising  upon  which  comment  is  not 
often  made.  He  points  out  that  often 


the  “by-product”  of  such  advertising  is 
more  valuable  than  the  Immediate  re¬ 
sult.  In  advertising  a  house,  and  In 
.selling  it,  he  comes  in  contact  with  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  seeking  homes,  but  to  whom 
the  particular  home  advertised  for  sale 
does  not  quite  appeal.  He  keeps  in 
touch  with  such  people,  often  being  able 
to  clo.se  contracts  for  several  new 
houses  through  an  advertisement  in¬ 
tended  to  sell  but  one. 


The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger’s 
prize  contest,  carrying  cash 
awards  totalling  $2,(T00  for  the  best  edi¬ 
torials  advocating  the  election  of  Mr. 
Hughes  or  the  reelection  of  President 
Wilson,  contestants  limited  to  editors 
and  reporters  of  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States,  is  the  most 
important  opportunity  of  this  kind 
opened  to  newspaper  men  in  many 
years.  The  writers  of  the  editorials 
winning  these  prizes  will  have  not 
merely  earned  substantial  money  re¬ 
wards,  but  blue-ribbon  honors  in  their 
profession.  Conducted  under  such  aus¬ 
pices,  such  a  contest  will  invite  the 
participation  of  the  best  editorial  talent 
in  the  country,  and  the  wide  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  winniag  edi"  ■  a's  should 
give  to  them  real  influence  in  deciding 
the  issue  of  the  coming  Presidential 
election. 


“IDEALS”  IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Anew  YORKER,  speaking  at 
Seattle  the  other  day  on  news¬ 
paper  making,  said  some  things 
concerning  the  duty  of  a  newspaper  to 
protect  its  readers  against  questionable 
adverti-sing  which  will  sound,  to  some 
people,  like  idealism  run  mad. 

He  contended  that  the  manager  of  a 
newspaper  must  not  merely  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  underworld  of  adver¬ 
tising,  but  some  courage  to  refuse  ques¬ 
tionable  business.  He  urged  that  a 
successful  newspaper  could  be  built 
only  upon  reader-confidence  in  it,  and 
that  this  comes  “of  many  renuncia¬ 
tions,  of  withstanding  the  allurement.® 
of  immediate  advantage,  of  principles 
clearly  'formulated  and  unswervingly 
adhered  to,  of  ideals  religiously  cher¬ 
ished  and  never  abandoned.” 

This  doctrine  has  a  strange  ring — 
although  a  persuasively  clear  and  in¬ 
viting  one — to  men  who  have  not  alto¬ 
gether  renounced  old  Omar’s  admoni¬ 
tion;  “Ah,  take  the  cash!” 

Those  who  criticise  such  a  creed  will 
point  out  that  it  is  very  pretty — but 
that  it  is  one  born  of  ideals  growing  in 
the  editorial  rooms  of  a  newspaper, 
and  would  not  thrive  if  transplanted 
to  the  business  office.  The  speaker 
quoted,  however,  happens  to  have  spent 
his  life  in  the  business  office.  His 
“ideals”  have  worked  pretty  well  under 
the  fire  of  the  fiercest  newspaper  com- 
I)etition  in  the  world — that  of  the  New 
York  field.  They  have  been  put  to  the 
test  in  a  newspaper  which  has  attained 
and  held  first  rank  among  American 
newspapers.  For  the  orator  with  the 
strange  ideals  was  Louis  Wiley,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New  York  Times. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE” 

ITH  the  alluring  head,  “A  Hun¬ 
dred  Million  a  Year  Running 
at  Random,”  and  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  in  the  sub-head  that  “The 
Premium  Industry  Is  at  Last  Going  to 
Have  the  Right  Kind  of  Control,”  an 
advertisement,  in  the  form  of  a  news 
story,  “for  immediate  release,”  is  being 
sent  to  newspapers  by  the  National 
Premium  Advertising  As.sociation,  Inc., 
Harry  B.  Haines,  secretary. 

Mr.  Haines,  publisher  of  the  Paterson 


News,  sends  a  form  letter  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  soliciting  the  free  publication  of 
this  matter,  in  which  he  confesses  that 
he  himself  is  opposed  to  giving  free 
space  to  people  who  ask  for  it,  and  has 
scrapped  tons  of  such  matter  himself — 
BUT  he  wants  the  editors  to  read  this 
matter  before  deciding  not  to  use  it. 

From  the  matter  itself  one  gleans 
that  this  association  is  about  to  begin 
an  educational  campaign  of  national 
.scope,  with  a  view  to  tempering  threat¬ 
ening  legislative  winds  to  the  helpless 
lamb  of  the  premium  industry.  If  the 
present  stunt  is  the  beginning  of  this 
campaign,  we  may  infer  that  it  is  to  be 
a  campaign  of  “publicity,”  not  one  of 
advertising. 

Mr.  Haines  assures  the  publishers 
that  his  association  does  not  fight  the 
battles  of  any  special  interest,  but  will 
work  for  legislation  which  wiil  properly 
regulate  the  use  of  premiums  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  against  fraud  in  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  trading  stamps,  coupons,  or  oth¬ 
er  profit-sharing  tokens.  This  reassur¬ 
ance  is  valuable — but  the  New  York  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  association  is  given  at  2 
West  45th  Street.  By  a  remarkable  co¬ 
incidence  this  also  happens  to  be  the 
address  of  the  Sperry  &  Hutchinson 
Company  and  the  Hamilton  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  “hun¬ 
dred  million  a  year  running  at  random” 
has  excited  the  compassion  and  inter¬ 
est  of  these  concerns? 


NEWSPAPERS  DO  NOT  SELL  “PRO¬ 
TECTION”  TO  ADVERTISERS 

ARL  HUNT,  editor  of  Associat¬ 
ed  Advertising,  writes  a  letter  of 
protest  concerning  our  recent 
editorial  on  “Editorial  Policy.”  Mr. 
Hunt  admits  that  it  may  be  true  of  a 
very  few  of  our  great  newspapers  that 
the  counting  room  does  not  control  edi¬ 
torial  policy,  but  intimates  that,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  such  control  is  very  general. 

Mr.  Hunt  thinks  that  it  must  be  a 
long  time  since  the  writer  of  our  edi¬ 
torial  worked  on  a  newspaper.  To  re- 
a.ssure  our  critic  on  that  score  we  may 
say  that  it  has  been  a  long  time  since 
the  writer  in  question  has  not  worked 
on  a  newspaper— a  matter  of  about 
thirty  years.  Some  of  his  newspaper 
work,  during  that  period,  has  brought 
him  opportunities  fon  wide  contact  with 
newspaper  activities,  with  newspaper 
men  and  policies,  so  that  his  convic¬ 
tions  as  to  the  high  ethical  standards 
generally  prevailing  in  editorial  rooms 
are  not  based  upon  optimistic  suppo¬ 
sition. 

Mr.  Hunt  asserts  that  in  the  absence 
of  strong  editorial  direction  the  editor¬ 
ial  department  of  any  newspaper  will 
have  a  feeling  in  favor  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  its  advertisers,  and  that  this 
feeling  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when 
things  are  printed  displeasing  to  him 
the  advertiser  “raises  such  a  howl  and 
the  editorial  department  hears  from  the 
matter  to  such  a  degree  that  consider¬ 
able  precaution  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.” 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  best 
newspaper  ethics  for  an  editor  to  ex¬ 
ercise  “considerable  precaution”  against 
printing  matter  offensive  to  an  adver¬ 
tiser — or  matter  offensive  to  any  other 
person  or  class  of  persons  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  An  editor  is  a  censor.  If  he 
is  lax  in  his  vigilance  a  great  deal  of 
offensive  matter,  whose  publication 
could  serve  no  useful  purpose  whatever, 
would  find  its  way  into  his  columns. 

Doubtless  the  average  advertiser 
would  “raise  a  howl”  if  something 
should  appear  concerning  him  or  his 
business  of  an  unjustified  and  offensive 
nature  So  would  the  non-advertlscr — 
and  any  other  reader  of  the  paper.  A 


merchant  feels  a  friendly  interest  in 
the  patrons  of  his  store.  ,\n  editor 
feels  z.  friendly  interest  in  the  patrons 
of  his  newspaper — advertisor.s  and  read- 
ers  alike.  He  is  willing  and  eager  to 
protect  them  from  trivial  publicity 
which  would  surely  hurt  them  and  as 
surely  serve  no  good  purpose. 

But  the  advertiser  does  not  Imy  im- 
munity  in  buying  advertisin.g  space. 
If  he,  or  his  business,  happen  to  flg. 
ure  in  a  news  event  about  which  the 
public  have  a  right  to  know  the  full 
facts,  the  full  facts  will  be  made  known. 
Through  no  other  policy  than  this  could 
a  newspaper  render  adequate  luildic  ser¬ 
vice,  or  earn  and  hold  pre.stige  and 
credence  in  a  community.  A  newspa¬ 
per  CONTROLLED  by  its  advertisers 
would  have  no  value  to  them  as  an  ad- 
vertifing  medium — it  would  be  a  mere 
circular.  The  advertisers  know  this  to 
be  true.  Mr.  Hunt  should  know  it  to 
be  true.  And  that  point  is  what  wj 
tried  to  make  clear  in  the  editorial  to 
which  he  takes  exception. 


WILL  THE  NEWS  PRINT  MAKERS 
RESPOND  TO  THE  CALL? 

HE  voice  from  Washington  is  one 
which  the  news  print  makers 
may  well  heed.  In  advance  of 
its  report  of  its  investigation  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  urges  upon  news 
print  manufacturers  certain  immediate 
courses  of  action — in  the  interests  of 
the  public  welfare. 

These  courses  of  action  include  the 
formation  at  once  of  a  protective  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  manufacturers,  who.se  duty 
it  shall  be  to  see  that  all  newspapers 
are  able  to  secure  their  supply  of  white 
paper  at  a  reasonable  price,  “regardless 
of  contracts.”  The  suggestion  is  made 
that  the  existing  organization  of  news 
print  manufacturers  should  u.se  legiti¬ 
mate  means  to  “restrain”  its  members 
or  middlemen  from  extorting  j)rohibitive 
prices  for  current  or  market  .sales. 

The  Government  at  Washington  thus 
.suggests,  through  its  Trade  Conimls- 
sion,  that  the  news  print  manufacturers 
of  repute,  who  realize  the  menace  of 
the  present  situation,  SHOULD  TAKE 
OVER  CONTROL  OF  THIS  MARKET 
— take  the  market  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  pirates,  and  make  their  operations 
impossible. 

It  Is  a  call  to  action  which  comes 
from  Washington — for  action  based 
upon  high  common-sense  and  patriotic 
duty.  There  are  men  in  the  news  print 
industry  big  enough  to  realize  its  im¬ 
port — men  who  know  that  it  is  within 
their  power,  acting  together  for  the 
common  good,  to  end  the  reign  of  piracy 
and  of  hold-up  methods  In  their  great 
industry.  The  responsibility  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  present  conditions  will  l)e 
theirs — just  as  the  opportunity  is  theirs 
now  to  restore  the  market  to  something 
like  normal  aspect. 

The  mere  assurance  to  publisher.®, 
which  the  Trade  Commission  ask.s  tlie 
News  Print  Manufacturers’  Association 
to  give,  that  legitimate  needs  will  t)e 
supplied  at  reasonable  prices  will  go  far 
toward  disarming  the  bandit  dealers  and 
manufacturers  who  are  now  exacting 
shameful  tribute.  Publishers  will  not 
ask  for  terms  from  a  pirate  if  they 
can  get  terms  from  an  honest  dealer. 
They  will  not  do  business  with  a  pirate 
unless  the  so-called  legitimate  manufac¬ 
turer  refuses  to  do  business  with  them, 
and  turns  them  over  to  the  pirate. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  domi¬ 
nant  men  of  the  news  print  industry 
must  demonstrate  their  dominancy.  Un¬ 
cle  Sam  has  told  them  to  go  ahead  and 
demonstrate  it.  Will  they  heed  the  man¬ 
date? 
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PERSONALS 


“It  is  better  to  decide  between 
our  enemies  than  our  friends;  for 
one  of  our  friends  will  most  likely 
become  our  enemy;  but,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  one  of  your  ene¬ 
mies  will  probably  become  your 
friend/’" — Biaz. 


New  YORK. — RaJph  Pulitzer,  editor 
of  the  New  York  World,  will  be 
the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Presidential  elector  in  the  First  Congres¬ 
sional  District,  which  comprises  Nas¬ 
sau  and  Suffolk  Counties  and  part  of 
Queens. 

Deems  Taylor,  of  the  Tribune  Maga¬ 
zine,  will  sail  for  Paris  on  the  Chicago 
to-day,  w’here  he  will  join  his  wife,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Jane  Anderson,  has 
been  writing  special  stories  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  Mail  and  the  New  York  Tribune 
for  the  past  year. 

C.  E.  T.  Scharps,  for  five  years  auto¬ 
mobile  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
will  on  September  15  become  automo¬ 
bile  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
He  was  on  the  Sun  staff  twelve  years. 

Col.  "Bob”  Livingston  still  shows  his 
old  newspaper  training  gained  on  the 
New  York  Herald.  The  last  two  issues 
of  Gas  Logic  which  he  publishes  for 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New 
York  have  been  liberally  read  by  the 
members  of  the  New  York  city  regi¬ 
ments  now  on  the  Texas-Mexican  bor¬ 
der.  Gas  Logic  this  month  reproduces 
photographs  taken  in  the  McAllen,  Tex¬ 
as,  camps  of  the  Seventh,  Twelfth,  and 
Seventy-first  Regiments  showing  the 
"soldier  boys"  of  those  commands  read¬ 
ing  Gas  Logic, 

Capt.  Norman  Thwaites,  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards  and  former¬ 
ly  a  member  of  the  World  staff,  •arrived 
in  New  York  last  Saturday  on  the  Adri¬ 
atic.  For  two  months  he  has  been  staff 
intelligence  editor  of  his  regiment.  He 
was  detached  to  promote  in  thi.s  city  an 
exhibition  of  trophies,  relics,  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  the  feats  of  the  British 
arms  at  the  front.  The  exhibition  will 
be  for  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain’s 
wounded  soldiers. 

George  Burdick,  recently  financial 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Moody  Manual  Company. 

Periton  Maxwell,  formerly  editor  of 
the  (’osmopolitan  and  Hearst’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  is  now  with  the  Wildman  Maga¬ 
zine  &  News  Service. 

Pierre  V.  Key,  musical  editor  of  the 
New  York  World,  was  in  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
last  week  on  a  tour  of  the  South  in¬ 
vestigating  the  musical  and  opera  con¬ 
ditions  for  Max  Robinoff,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Boston  National  Grand 
Opera  Company..  He  engaged  Homer 
C.  George,  a  former  newspaper  man,  to 
represent  Mr.  Robinoff  in  Atlanta. 

James  C.  Garrison,  late  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Providence  Journal, 
has  just  returned  to  New  York  from  a 
trip  to  Holland  in  the  interest  of  the 
Committee  cf  Mercy. 

Ed,Ward  J.  Burrowes,  for  the  last 
eleven  years  with  the  New  York  Times 
as  art  manager,  has  just  accepted  a 
position  as  solicitor  with  the  Powers 
Photo-Engraving  Company. 


OTHER  CITIES. — Irvin  S.  Cobb  and 
Charles  Van  Loan,  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
recently  went  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on 
a  fishing  trip,  while  braving  the  perils 
of  the  peaceful  Russian  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Bohemian  Grove,  after 
the  clo.se  of  the  annual  "high  jinks” 


were  spilled  into  the  icy  waters  by  the 
upsetting  of  their  frail  boat.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  two  adventurers  were  res¬ 
cued  without  much  difflculity. 

Robert  Sterling  Yard,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  director  of  publicity  for  the  In¬ 
terior  Department,  who  has  been  visit¬ 
ing  the  Yosemite,  Is  in  San  Francisco. 

Eddie  O’Dea,  of  San  Francisco,  the 
talented  critic  and  special  writer  on 
Town  Talk,  acted  as  publicity  director 
for  Willis  E.  Booth,  of  Los  Angeles, 
during  his  campaign  for  the  nomination 
as  United  States  Senator  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  ticket. 

Granville  Lyon  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Roseville  (Cal.),  Tribune, 
in  the  place  of  H.  L.  Bowne.  Lyon, 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  past  in  newspaper  work,  has  been 
practicing  law  in  Roseville. 

L.  Banks,  for  many  years  on  the  staff 
of  the  Stockton  (Cal.)  Record  and  for 
several  years  the  Record’s  editorial 
writer,  has  succeeded  M.  G.  Woodward 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Stockton 
Evening  Mail. 

W.  B.  Millen,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  for  several  years,  lately  as  ex¬ 
change  editor  and  editorial  writer,  has 
resigned.  Walter  Liggett,  who  formerly 
worked  on  Pacific^Coast  papers,  and  for 
the  past  year  has  been  a  copy  reader  on 
the  Dispatch,  will  take  Mr.  Millen’s 
place. 

Corwin  Root,  formerly  on  the  street 
for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  and  M.  W. 
Halloran,  formerly  on  the  street  for  the 
Pioneer  Press,  now  are  on  the  copy  de.sk 
of  the  Dispatch. 

G.  N.  Gunderson,  formerly  with  the 
Daily  Missoulian  and  the  Mis.soula  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Mis.soula,  Mont.,  and  D.  R.  Himel- 
hock,  formerly  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call,  now  are  with  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press. 

S.  S.  Howie,  who  has  been  with  the 
-Mlanta  Journal  about  ten  years,  has 
.severed  his  connection  with  that  paper 
and  gone  to  Quitman,  Ga.,  to  become 
advertising  manager  of  the  Free  Pres.s. 
Royal  Daniel,  the  editor  of  the  Free 
Press,  has  recently  begun  the  Issuing 
of  a  daily  that  is  a  credit  to  the  town 
and  to  south  Georgia. 

T.  S.  Whitfield,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Press,  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacation  at  Tate  Springs,  'Tenn. 

Claud  Methvin,  editor  of  the  East¬ 
man  (Ga.)  Times-Journal,  announces 
his  withdrawal  from  the  race  for  Rep¬ 
resentative  from  Dodge  County. 

A.  M.  Clapp,  for  seven  years  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Fort  Scott  (Kan.) 
Tribune-Monitor,  will,  on  October  1,  be¬ 
come  the  business  manager  of  the  Dix¬ 
on  (Ill.)  Leader. 

Frank  P.  Stewart,  a  former  Salt  Lake 
newspaper  man,  who  enlisted  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Second  Montana  Infantry 
when  the  militia  was  ordered  to  the 
Mexican  border,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  regimental  sergeant- 
major. 

W.  Leslie  Rawlins,  police  reporter  on 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  of 
which  Cole  E.  Morgan,  former  as.sistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Geor¬ 
gian,  is  managing  editor. 

Richard  P.  Harris,  former  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
son  of  Wade  Harris,  editor  of  that 
paper,  has  gone  to  Colorado  for  his 
health. 

R.  C.  McIntyre,  for  the  last  year  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Raleigh  (N. 
C.)  News  and  Observer,  Secretary  Dan¬ 
iels’s  paper,  has  resigned  that  position 
to  accept  the  position  of  circulation 


manager  of  the  A.sheville  (N.  C)  Citi¬ 
zen. 

T.  C.  Carrington,  who  for  some  time 
has  been  the  editor  of  the  Staunton 
(Va.)  News,  has  resigned  that  position 
to  accept  the  city  editorship  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Ledger-Dispatch. 

John  L.  Warner  has  been  appointed 
publicity  manager  of  the  Prohibition 
National  Campaign  Committee,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Elmer  E.  Clarke,  publisher  of  the 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat,  has  just 
made  a  vacation  trip  to  Los  Angeles. 

Charles  A.  Abraham,  for  some  years 
president  and  business  manager  of  the 
Winnipeg  Daily  Telegram,  retired  on 
September  1.  He  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  newspaper  men  in  Canada,  with 
a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Abraham  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  several  small  dailies  in  On¬ 
tario,  and  later  advertising  manager  of 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star.  He  went  to 
the  Telegram  ten  years  ago,  and  during 
his  connection  the  advertising  earnings 
have  shown  an  increase  of  280  per  cent. 
He  was  for  two  years  president  of  the 
Winnipeg  Advertising  Club,  treasurer 
of  the  Western  Associated  Press,  and 
for  two  years  a  member  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  committee  of  the  Canadian  Press 
Association. 

Stuart  Olivier,  owner  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  news,  is  the  author  of  a  play  call¬ 
ed  “The  Sport  of  I.aw,”  which  had  its 
premier  on  September  4  with  the  sea¬ 
sonal  opening  of  Ford’s  Opera  House, 
Baltimore.  On  the  bills  the  author’s 
name  is  given  as  “Stuart  Fox,”  but  it 
was  quickly  whispered  around  that  Mr. 
Olivier  was  the  author,  and  he  is  being 
overwhelmed  with  congratulations. 
There  was  no  rea.son  why  Mr.  Olivier 
should  have  written  under  a  pen  name. 
He  can  write  a  cracking  good  news- 
pai)er  story,  and  he  has  written  a  i>lay 
of  real  merit. 

Paul  Hutchin.son,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  for  the  last  three  years  associate 
editor  of  the  Epworth  Herald,  .sailed 
from  Vancouver  on  Septeml>er  7  for 
China,  to  take  charge  of  the  Methodist 
publications  in  the  Faa-  East.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  wil  spend  his  first  year  in 
China  at  the  Nanking  Language 
School.  The  next  year  he  plans  to  go 
to  Shanghai  take  up  editorial  work. 


Titles  amount  to  but  little  in  the, 
newspaper  world.  It’s  service  that 
counts. 


BOST'QN. — John  Lally,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  of  the  Post,  has 
entertained  .several  members  of  the 
Post  staff  at  his  summer  camp  at 
Gloucester  this  season,  including  Jo¬ 
seph  D.  Hurley  and  Louis  Whitcomb. 

Jack  Connolly,  private  secretary  to 
Congressman  Carter,  is  making  his 
headquarters  at  the  Pre.ss  Club  during 
the  two  months  that  he  is  in  town.  Mr. 
Connolly,  who  was  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Traveler,  enjoys  the  acquaintance 
of  many  newspaper  men  here  and  in 
Washington. 

Wells  Hawkes,  who  is  doing  publicity 
for  the  Mary  Pickford  Corporation,  is 
well  known  in  Boston  as  a  circus  press 
agent  de  luxe.  He  writes  Roy  Atkin¬ 
son,  president  of  the  Press  Club,  that 
Mary  will  make  a  little  speech  to  the 
newspapermen  at  any  time  if  they  will 
arrange  a  reception. 

Andrew  J.  Bailey,  affectionately  known 
as  “Andy,”  is  away  on  his  annual  vaca¬ 
tion.  For  years  Mr.  Bailey  was  Cor¬ 
poration  Counsel  of  this  city,  and  is  a 
favorite  among  the  newspaper  men  of 
the  city. 

Fred  H.  Thompson,  night  city  editor 
of  the  Post,  took  a  party  of  friends  on 
a  trip  to  New  London  recently  in  his 
Studebaker  four.  The  ride  down  was 
made  at  speeds  rarely  falling  below  for¬ 
ty  miles  an  hour. 

Clifton  Loring,  City  Hall  man  for  the 
American,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
trip  to  Milo,  Me. 

Robert  L.  Norton,  political  editor  of 
the  Post,  has  been  in  Maine  reporting 
the  political  situation. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. — Tribune  men 
who  have  been  been  enjoying  va¬ 
cations  are  John  Myers,  city  hall  man; 
Kamuel  IJncoln,  East  Providence  rep¬ 
resentative;  George  Moody,  Barrington 
correspondent,  and  M.  J.  Flaherty, 
sporting  editor. 

Donald  A.  Adam.s,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Providence  Journal  for 
the  past  year,  leaves  soon  for  Seattle, 
where  he  will  take  a  position  on  the  In¬ 
quirer. 

W.  R.  Hobart,  of  Motorcycle  Illus¬ 
trated,  was  in  the  city  iast  week  to  at¬ 
tend  a  picnic  of  motorcyclists. 

William  S.  Stone,  for  the  past  seven 
years  head  of  the  publicity  and  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Gorham 
Manufacturing  Company,  has  been 
made  assistant  treasurer  of  the  concern. 


Tke  New  \ork  Gloke 
Kas  si^rved  for* 
tke  Haskiiv  Letter 
for  one  year  from 
SeptemLer  eleventn. 
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PlTTSBt'KCm.  Pa.— Elmer  H.  Stoll, 
secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Association,  is  visiting  his  home 
in  Indiana. 

H.  M.  Bitner,  managing  editor  of  the 
Press,  is  in  New  York. 

J.  C.  Griffin,  superintendent  of  the 
composing-room  of  the  Dispatch,  and 
Charles  F.  Steel  have  returned  from  an 
extended  automobile  trip  in  Ohio. 

John  L.  Jones,  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Dispatch  has  returned 
from  a  New  England  trip. 

Andrew  Cronin,  assistant  night  editor 
cf  the  Tri-State  News  Bureau,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Ligonier,  Pa. 


Chicago. — Paul  Crissey,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal,  is  away  on  a  va¬ 
cation.  His  work  is  being  done  by  E. 
M.  Young. 

Donald  Day  has  l)een  made  labor  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Trilmne. 

Dan  C.  Batchelor  and  C.  B.  Howard, 
of  the  Journal’s  local  staff,  have  return¬ 
ed  from  vacations. 

Bert  Yarwood,  who  covers  the  Fed¬ 
eral  run  for  the  Examiner,  is  on  duty 
again  following  an  outing  on  the  Wis¬ 
consin  lakes. 

Floyd  P.  Gibbon.s,  Mexican  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Tribune,  is  l)ack  from 
the  l)order  doing  assignments. 

David  Town,  general  manager  of  the 
Schaffer  group  of  newsjtapers,  is  back 
from  a  vacation  trip. 


ST.  IX)riS. — Uaymond  F.  Scat,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  a  former  St.  Louis  news- 
pai)er  man,  spent  his  vacation  here 
visiting  his  local  newspaper  friends. 

Avery  Carr,  telegraph  editor,  and 
Boy  M.  PMmonds,  city  editor,  of  the 
St.  Louis  Republic,  are  back  at  work. 


after  vacations  spent  in  Illinois  and 
Colorado,  respectively. 

W.  T.  Gray,  as.sistant  night  editor  of 
the  Republic,  sr>ent  much  of  his  vaca¬ 
tion  inspecting  the  celebrated  Cahokia 
mounds  in  Illinois,  relics  of  the  Mound 
Builders. 

Charles  Fi.  Webb,  for  years  assistant 
Sunday  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Glotie- 
Democrat,  is  now  on  the  general  copy 
desk. 

Miss  Jane  Winn,  special  writer  and 
editor  cf  the  Glol)e-Democrat’s  women’s 
department  and  book  reviews,  is  back 
at  her  desk,  after  a  vacation  spent  at 

I.,ake  Geneva,  Wis. 


CLEVELAND.  —  Elbert  H.  Baker, 
president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Plain  Dealer,  is  home  after  an  ex¬ 
tended  trip  to  the  Northwe.st. 

James  H.  I.,anyon,  Plain  Dealer  re¬ 
porter,  is  now  on  the  Mexican  border 
with  the  Cleveland  troops.  Besides  cov¬ 
ering  the  activities  of  the  Cleveland  regi¬ 
ments  he  will  handle  emergency  mes¬ 
sages  to  and  from  the  troopers. 

C.  Rowland  Wood,  the  News  reporter 
who  has  been  covering  the  movements 
of  the  local  regiments  at  Columbus,  has 
moved  with  the  contingent  to  Texas, 
where  he  wilt  send  news  to  both  the 
I.«ader  and  the  News. 

William  D.  Hine.s,  a  Leader  reporter, 
is  covering  the  inve.stigation  of  bond 
forfeitures,  which  has  to  do  with  trac¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  uncollected  bail  to 
the  amount  of  $95,000. 

E.  Arthur  Roberts,  of  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  has  been  covering  the  race  riots  in 
Lima,  O.,  where  the  attacks  on  the 
Sheriff  by  a  mob  seeking  a  prisoner,  in¬ 
directly  caused  the  death  of  the  offlcial’s 
daughter. 

Tom  Terrell,  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  and 


H.  H.  McDaniel,  of  the  Leader,  covered 
the  Kilt>ane-Chaney  fight  at  Cedar 
Point  for  their  papens. 

Joe  Williams,  former  News  desk-man, 
is  now  a  “member  of  the  club’’  once 
more.  For  the  last  year  he  has  been 
acting  as  manager  in  Ohio  for  the  Fox 
Film  Corporation.  He  is  now  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  News. 


TEX.AS. — Roscoe  P.  Ady,  formerly  of 
the  Dallas  News  city  staff,  but 
mere  recently  a  reporter  on  the  Dallas 
Dispatch,  has  resigned. 

Jack  Shields  has  resigned  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Record. 

C.  C.  Brown,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Waco  Morning  News, 
and  prior  to  that  with  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  New.s,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Record. 

W.  Roy  Christian,  city  editor  of  the 
Waco  Morning  News,  has  resigned  to 
become  secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Business  I.rf!ague,  succeeding  H.  Haga  • 
dorn,  jr. 

J.  P.  Bridges  has  resigned  as  Mayor 
of  Luling,  to  become,  on  Octol)er  1,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cuero  l^ily  Record.  Mr. 
Bridges  was  formerly  editor  of  thj 
Record  before  moving  to  Luling. 


DISCUSS  PAPER  SHORTAGE 

North  Carolina  Publishers  Talk  Over 
News  Print  Situation. 

North  Carolina  publishers  took  up 
the  matter  of  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  news  print  at  a .  meeting  held 
recently  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  and 
while  no  conclusion  was  reached  as  to 
what  might  be  done  for  relief,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  used 
was  discussed  at  length.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  two  sessions,  one  for  the 
afternoon  publishers  and  one  for  the 
morning  men. 

The  discussion  revealed  the  fact  that 
some  of  those  present  were  paying  from 
2%  to  4  cents  a  pound,  depending  on 
whether  they  held  old  contracts  or  not. 
All  present  agreed  to  cut  down  on  the 
amount  used  in  every  way  possibie. 

The  afternoon  newspapers  appointed 
Rol>ert  McQuoid,  of  the  McQuoid-Miller 
Company,  of  New  York  and  Baltimore, 
as  their  repre.sentative  in  the  field  of 
foreign  advertising. 

Those  representing  the  morning 
newspapers  were  Mr.  Bagley,  of  the 
Greensboro  News  and  Observer;  Mr. 
Sullivan,  of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  and 
E.  B.  Jeffries,  of  the  Daily  News.  The 
evening  papers  were  represented  by 
the  following:  W.  H.  Bagley,  of  the 
Greensboro  News  and  Observer;  W.  E. 
Lawson,  of  the  Wilmington  Disnatch; 
R.  E.  Carmichael  and  R.  X.  Shore,  of 
the  Winston-Salem  Sentinel;  ^V,  W. 
Weaver,  of  the  Durham  Sun;  W.  B,  Sul¬ 
livan,  of  the  Charlotte  Observer;  J.  L. 
Horne,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Tele¬ 
gram;  J.  E.  Hurley,  of  the  Salisbury 
Post;  J.  B.  Sherrill,  of  the  Concord  Trib¬ 
une,  and  E.  J,  Hale,  of  the  Fayetteville 
Observer, 


Conservation  in  Toronto 

Toronto,  September  6. — That  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  six  Toronto  dailies  will 
shortly  take  concerted  action  to  reduce 
the  size  of  their  papers  and  thereby  do 
their  share  in  conserving  the  paper  sup¬ 
ply,  was  stated  to-day  by  the  business 
manager  of  one  of  the  publications  con¬ 
cerned,  Steps  will  also  be  taken  to 
abolish  return  privileges.  Paper  con¬ 
tracts  expire  at  intervals  of  from  two 
to  twelve  months,  and  it  is  probable 
that  action  will  be  taken  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  first  contract  is  up. 


PAPER  AND  PULP  STATISTICS 

Interesting  Figures  Relating  to  the  In 
(lustries  Before  the  Great  War. 

Washington,  September  .'  -One  of 
the  principal  statistical  compilations 
from  which  Senators  are  securing  then- 
information  to  base  their  arguments  re¬ 
lating  to  import  duties,  ar.d  other 
sources  for  the  raising  of  revenue,  un¬ 
der  the  bill  now  pending  in  tlie  Senate 
is  Senate  Document  366,  entitled  “For¬ 
eign  Commerce  and  the  Tariff.”  This 
document,  which  contains  date,  on  the 
value  of  Imports  compared  with  the 
value  of  domestic  production,  and  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  the  value  of  im¬ 
ports,  exports,  and  Import  duties,  un¬ 
der  the  present  and  two  preceding  tar¬ 
iff  acts,  covers  the  period  from  1899  to 
1915.  Some  of  the  statistics  on  paper 
and  wood  pulp  are  as  follows: 

Paper  stock,  except  wood  puli)  (un¬ 
manufactured),  imported  between  Oc¬ 
tober  4,  1913,  and  June  30, 1914,  amount- 
ed  to  $6,774,449. 

Wood  pulp,  manufactured,  imported, 
mechanically  ground,  chemical  un¬ 
bleached,  chemical  bleached,  and  all 
others,  from  October  1,  1912,  to  June 
30,  1913,  totalled  $14,836,468,  and  the 
same  kind  of  wood  pulp  imr)orted  be¬ 
tween  October  4,  1913,  and  June  ,30, 
1914,  totalled  $16,160,116. 

Total  duty  paid  for  the  importation 
of  this  wood  pulp  was  $1,388,000  for  the 
two  periods  mentioned. 

According  to  this  document,  paper 
and  wood  pulp  and  paper  gooils,  not 
elsewhere  specified,  as  stated  under  Ta¬ 
ble  19,  where  a  comparison  is  made  l)e- 
tween  the  value  of  domestic  production 
of  manufactured  articles  in  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1909  and  the  value  of  imports 
for  consumption,  in  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1914,  of  such  articles  as 
are  fairly  comparable — value  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  census,  1909 — $322,136,005;  im¬ 
ports  lor  consumption,  fiscal  year  1914, 
amount  free  of  duty  and  dutiable,  $35,- 
791,885;  per  cent,  of  product  of  1919, 
11.11. 

Other  data  relating  to  paper  and  wood 
pulp  can  also  be  found  in  this  much 
discus.sed  document.  The  information 
is  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  the  request  of  a  Senate  reso¬ 
lution  presented  by  Senator  Fletcher,  of 
Florida. 


WANT  PULPWOOD  EMBARGO 

Canadian  Publishers  Pass  Resolution 

Calling  for  Governmental  Action. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Alberta  and  East¬ 
ern  British  Columbia  Division  of  ih.- 
Canadian  Press  Association,  held  at  ('al- 
gary  recently,  a  significant  resolution 
which  was  carried,  was  moved  by 
M.  Thompson  News- Advertiser,  Ca’- 
gary,  and  seconded  by  J.  H.  Woo.ls, 
Herald,  Calgary. 

It  was,  “that,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
convention  cf  the  newspaper  publishers 
of  .Alberta  and  Eastern  British  Cohmi- 
bla,  the  time  has  come  in  the  interests 
of  Canada  and  Canadian  Indus',  r.v,  for 
the  Dominion  Government  to  taxe  st  'ps 
to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
pulpwood  from  Canada,  and  to  thus  giv 
such  encouragement  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  paper  in  Canada  as  will  result 
in  the  benefit  and  advantage  to  the  Do¬ 
minion,  and  in  the  interests  of  tlx- 
piinting  and  putlishing  i.ndu.strles  of 
Canada,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  be  forwarded  to  the  Prima  Minister 
of  Canada,  and  to  each  of  the  Westct  ii 
members  of  the  Dominion  Government 
and  also  to  the  secretary  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  Association,  with  the  reques' 
that  that  organization  be  asked  for  its 
support.’’ 


BUSINESS  GETTERS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 


The  live  is  ever  on  the  ItKtkDiit  for  an  a<N*e|)tahle  premium  to  stimu¬ 

late  new  and  retain  ohL  Kiihserilters. 

It  without  Haying  that,  t*ef‘auK«'  n  newsim|M>r  wields  an  (Mlueational  influence 

in  its  <‘oiiuuuiiit>\  Isstks  of  um|Uestioiiei1  merit  ami  universal  apistil  are  tlu*  most 
loKi<‘al  premiums  wliieli  can  l)e  employe<l. 

Kvery  piihlislu^r  lias  of  late  realiztN]  fr«>iii  hitter  expt^ience  the  ^eat  scarcity 
of  paiier  and  the  rapid  advance  in  prices.  This  condition  has  hit  the  puhlislier  of 
liooks  as  well  as  the  publisher  of  a  daily  newspaiier.  Not  only  have  paiier  price's 
JumiMHl,  but  bindings,  labor  and  manufacture  have  taken  a  sharp  upward  li*ap. 

The  books  heretofore  published  by  us  cannot  be  duplicated  to*day  for 
less  than  one-third  to  two-thirds  more  than  previous  costs. 

The  unsold  remainders  of  cnir  editions  which  were  printed  but  a  few 
months  ago,  prior  to  the  price  advances,  have  to-day,  therefore,  an  average 
value  at  least  50%  higher  than  when  they  were  manufactured. 

SPECIAL  CONFIDENTIAL  PRICES 

Wp  havp  tlpoldeil  NOT  to  takp  advantage  of  thin  condition, 
bnt  to  offer  what  wre  have  of  theite  hookn  to  the  hnndredn  of 
newHpaper  pnhliHhem  with  whom  we  have  been  doing  buNl- 
neHH  during  the  paHt  yearn 

At  a  Special  Discount  from  the  Old  Prices 

Here  then  In  the  big  opportunity. 

As  the  result  of  a  very  favorable  iiaper  contract  covering  a  year,  we  are  able  to 
supply  our  customers  on  tbe  basis  of  old  costa,  while  the  supply  lasts. 

The  line  inelnden  the  niont  impnlar  nellem  for  aiivertlnlng  eam- 
paignn  or  for  niieeini  efrciilatlon  eanvanaen  and  tnclnden  Dietion- 
arien,  Biblen,  Cyclopedian,  Hiatorlen,  War  Bookn,  etc. 

We  have  but  a  limited  stock  of  these  books  on  band  and  we  therefore  urge 
immediate  action  If  you  would  be  supplied. 

Our  advertising  department  co-operates  with  newspaper  circulation  departments 
whenever  assistance  is  desired. 

Write  and  tell  an  which  bookn  or  plans  interest  yon  and  we  will 
quote  yon  npeetal  discount  prices.  Addrenn 

SYNDICATE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

9-11  EAST  37th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ST.  KMIN’S  PAYS  LESS 

IHAN  THREE  CENTS 


Paper  Shortage  Caused  Suspension 

Jt.  W.  Marshall,  publisher  of  the  I..a- 
fayetto  (Ind.)  Journal,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  cause  of  the  re¬ 
cent  suspension  of  the  evening  edition 
of  that  paper,  after  a  few  weeks'  exist¬ 
ence,  was  not  lack  of  support,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  The  Kditor  and  Publisher,  but 
because  of  inability  to  obtain  white  pa¬ 
per  f'-om  the  mills.  When  the  com¬ 
pany  learned  that  it  was  supplying 
news  print  for  both  morning  and  ev¬ 
ening  editions  it  refused  to  continue 
the  service,  which  was  originally  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  morning  edition  alone. 
Although  attempts  were  made  to  secure 
Texas  Papers  to  Save  News  Print  a  supply  elsewhere  all  of  them  failed. 

A.  H.  Belo  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  Dallas 
Kvening  Journal,  Galveston  Daily  news. 

Farm  News,  and  allied  publications, 
have  joined  the  movement  for  conserv¬ 
ing  print  paper.  In  a  double-column  box 
in  display  type,  the  Dallas  News  ad¬ 
vises  its  readers  of  the  situation,  and 
announces  that  the  News  has  joined 
the  movement  for  conserving  print  pa¬ 
per  by  cutting  off  free  lists  and  ex¬ 
changes,  and  reducing  returns. 


Plan  New  Paper  Mill  in  Texas 

Austin,  Tex.,  SeptemlHU-  3. — A  well 
organized  movement  is  under  way  look¬ 
ing  to  the  establishment  of  a  paper  mill 
in  this  city  to  manufacture  print  paper. 
The  present  print  paper  situation  Is 
largely  responsible  for  the  launching 
of  the  enterprise.  Sevoi-al  business 
men,  including  A.  C.  Goeth,  are.  behind 
the  plan,  and  they  feel  optimistic  as  to 
the  result.  It  is  planned  to  utilize  pow¬ 
er  from  the  Austin  dam  over  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River,  and  the  matiM'ial  to  be  used 
will  be  cottonwood,  which  grows  in 
large  quantities  along  the  Colorado. 


Effects  of  High  Cost  of  Paper 
The  Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun  announces 
that,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  paper, 
it  will  discontinue  its  Saturday  edition. 
The  Sunday  issue  will  he  continued. 

The  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Metropolis 
has  recently  discontinued  its  Sunday 
morning  issue,  which  was  started  just 
after  the  beginning  of  the  European 
war.  The  experiment  has  been  a  pay¬ 
ing  one,  but  the  increase  in  business,  as 
compared  with  the  six-day  paper,  was 
not  suflicient  to  make  the  continuation 
of  Sunday  morning  issue  desirable. 


Daily  Star  Gets  Its  News  Print  Paper  at 

2*40.  I  luler  a  Two  Year  Contract  Made 

List  Slimmer— Other  Newspapers  Are 

Equally  Fortunate  —  Interesting  Facts 

About  Newfoundland  Publications. 

Toronto,  September  5. — Two  and 
three-quarter  cent  news  print  is  a  lux¬ 
ury  that  few  newspapers  in  North 
.America  are  able  to  enjoy  at  present. 
Yet  that  is  the  price  which  the  daily 
patiers  of  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  are 
paying  for  their  supply,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Mosdell, 
president  of  the  St.  John’s  Daily  Star 
Publishing  Co.,  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Star,  who  is  at  present  in  Toronto 
in  connection  with  certain  developments 
proposed  for  his  paper. 

"The  Star,  like  the  other  dailies  in 
St.  John’s,”  says  Dr.  Mosdell,  “gets  its 
paper  supidy  from  the  big  plant  of  the 
Anglo-.Vewfoundland  Development  Co. 
at  Grand  Falls,  which  as  you  know,  i.« 
owned  by  Dord  Northcliffe,  and  the  pa¬ 
per  we  use  is  the  same  as  that  on 
which  the  London  Daily  Mirror  is 
printed.  We  made  a  two-year  contract 
last  summer  at  2%  cents;  this  is  only 
a  very  slight  advance  over  the  price 
current  liefore  the  war.  So  far  as  the 
St.  .lohn’s  papers  are  concernet,  we 
have  no  distre.ssing  paper  problem  like 
that  at  present  disturbing  the  peace  of 
mind  of  publishers  in  the  Fnited  States 
and  I'anada.” 

Dr.  Mosdell  di.scloses  a  unique  new.s- 
paper  situation  in  the  capital  of  New¬ 
foundland. 

“We  have  no  fewer  than  five  daily 
papers  In  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants,” 
he  say.s.  “I  don’t  know  whether  that  is 
a  record  or  not,  but  it  looks  like  one. 
The  oldest  paper  is  the  Telegram, 
which  is  Lilieral  in  politics.  Then  comes 
the  Herald,  of  w'hich  the  Hon.  P.  T. 
McGrath,  chairman  of  the  lA'gi.siative 
Council,  is  editor  and  publisher:  it  i.= 
a  Government  organ.  The  Daily  Mail 
and  .Advocate  is  puidished  by  the  I’-isb- 
ermen’s  Protectiv’e  Fnion,  a  big  co- 
ojicrative  organisation  with  10.000 
members.  The  New.s,  our  only  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  is  a  Government  paper,  con- 
tndled  by  Hon.  J.  A.  Robinson,  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  Ijegislative  Council.  My  own 
jiaiier,  the  Star,  which  was  established 
three  years  ago.  is  independent  in 
politics. 

“.Ml  our  papers  have  been  prospering 
lately.  The  seal  fi.sherles  this  spring 
were  highly  remunerative,  bringing  lots 
of  money  to  the  colony,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  St.  John’s  merchants  hav’e  been 
advertising  more  extensively.  If  the 
cod  fisheries  turn  out  as  profitably,  w"' 
ought  to  have  a  good  winter.” 

Dr.  Mosdell  says  that  the  Star  hm 
been  trying  to  get  away  from  the  very 
old-fashioned  methods  which  have 
chiiracterized  newspaper  production  in 
St.  John’s  ever  .since  newspapers  were 
started  there.  By  displaying  the  new*, 
by  running  features,  by  securing  spe¬ 
cial  services,  he  has  tried  to  make  his 
paper  popular.  There  are  many  difli- 
ciilties.  For  instance,  there  is  no  en¬ 
graving  plant  in  St.  John’s  and,  when 
cuts  are  required,  the  publisher  has  to 
send  to  Halifax  for  them,  which  takes 
from  eight  to  ten  days.  The  telegraph 
service  is  also  very  high  and  apart 
from  a  special  service  from  Halifax,  to 
which  all  five  dailies  subscribe,  there  is 
little  opportunity  to  get  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures. 

The  five  St.  John’s  dailies  are  the 
only  daily  papers  publi.shed  on  the  isl¬ 
and  but  circulate  also  outside  the  city. 


Georgians  Want  News  Print  Conference 

The  heads  of  a  numlxjr  of  north 
Georgia  papers  at  a  conference  recent¬ 
ly  at  Rome,  Ga.,  agreed  that  the  print 
jiaper  .situation  was  such  a  grave  one 
that  they  asked  the  Georgia  Press  As¬ 
sociation  to  call  a  special  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Rome  within  the  next  few  weeks 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  conditions 
and  the  best  way  to  meet  them.  The 
con.sensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
the  weekly  papers  would  have  to  raise 
the  price  of  .subscriptions  and  ads. 


Rising  Cost  of  Paper  Causes  ■  Trouble 
The  superintendent  of  the  Virginia 
State  printing  office  in  Richmond,  Davis 
Bottom,  is  in  a  predicament.  T'he  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  white  paper  has 
added  $25,000  to  the  amount  usually 
paid  for  the  annual  supply,  and  how  to 
keep  within  the  appropriation  is  the 
problem  with  which  he  is  struggling. 
As  the  State  documents  must  be  print¬ 
ed  he  must  contract  at  current  prlce.s. 
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EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  PRESS  CLUBS 


An  Able 
Circulator 
Free  of  Cost 


In  this  hour  of  advancing  costs 
the  necessity  of  economy  is 
imperative. 

Reductions  must  be  made. 
They  may  be  brought  about 
wildly  or  sanely.  Imprudent 
slashings  often  become  glaring 
extravagances. 

Reductions  should  be  made, 
not  only  to  fit  the  immediate 
hour,  but  w'ith  a  view  of  per¬ 
manency.  We  usually  act  in 
times  of  stress  only  as  we 
should  have  acted  before. 

There  are  a  few  available  men 
in  the  I.  C.  M.  A.  Men  whose 
experience,  will  enable  them 
to  save  their  salaries  from  the 
present  waste. 

I'here  is  no  time  for  experi¬ 
ments. 

Wire 

IKE  U.  SEARS,  Chairman 

General  Welfare  Committee, 

I.  C.  M.  A.,  Care  Times 
Davenport,  loan 


R.j.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 
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Varied  Activities  of  Journalistic  Organizations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  That  Are  Worth  Knowing. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Canadian  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  held  on  September  1  in  the  Press 
Uuilding  at  the  Toronto  Exhibition  it 
was  decided  to  proceed  at  once  to  se¬ 
cure  larger  premi.ses  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  permanent  staff.  The  busi- 
ne.ss  of  the  As.sociation  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly,  and,  with  the  return  of  Mr. 
Imrie,  the  manager,  on  Octolier  1,  and 
the  definite  appointment  of  an  a.s.sistant 
manager,  more  space  is  needed.  The 
advisory  committee  al.so  authorized  the 
president  of  the  As.sociation  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Weekly  Section  to  un¬ 
dertake  in  October  a  tour  of  Quebec  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces  in  the  interest 
of  enlarged  membership  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Dollar  Fifty  Campaign.  A 
gain  in  the  memliership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  twenty-four  since  May  1  was  re¬ 
ported  to  the  meeting. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  the  holding  of  another  series  of  dis¬ 
trict  press  meetings  in  Ontario,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  the  campaign  for  high¬ 
er  subscription  rates  to  a  .satisfactory 
conclusion  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  following  meetings  are  scheduled 
for  the  immediate  future:  Norfolk  Coun¬ 
ty,  at  Simcoe,  September  8;  Simcoe  and 
North  York  counties,  at  Orillia,  Septem- 
l)er  14;  St.  Clair  counties,  at  Forest, 
Septeml)er  15;  Elgin  County,  at  St.  Tho¬ 
mas,  SeptemiKir  8.  Several  other  meet¬ 
ings  are  also  projected. 


The  Mis.souri  Writers’  Guild,  of  which 
I.ee  Shippey,  of  Higgins ville,  is  presi¬ 
dent,  will  as.scml)lc  at  Cliff  House,  Lake 
Taneycomo,  on  the  White  River  in  the 
Mi.sso.uri  Ozark.s,  for  its  second  annual 
outing,  Soi>teml>cr  23  to  30.  No  formal 
sc.ssions  or  .si)eeche.s  will  Ihj  permitted, 
it  is  announced,  l)ut  around  the  camp¬ 
fire  at  night  speakers  will  narrate  their 
experiences.  Mi.s.sourians,  whose  con- 
tril)utions  have  appeared  three  times 
in  publications  of  a  national  circulation, 
are  eligible  for  active  membership  in 
the  Guild,  but  any  Missourian  with  lit¬ 
erary  aspirations  may  become  an  as¬ 
sociate  mcml>er. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Houston, 
Tex.,  Press  Club,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  Sam¬ 
uel  H.  Dixon,  president;  Edgar  C. 
White,  vice-president;  Dr.  E.  A.  Norton, 
.secretary,  and  Fred  Fuchs,  trea.surer. 


Woodson  May,  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Kentucky  Pro.ss 
Association,  has  i.s.sued  a  call  for  a 
meeting  of  this  committee  to  l)e  held 
at  the  secretary’s  office  at  the  Kentucky 
State  F’air  grounds,  Septemlwr  1.5,  at 
1:30  o’clock,  for  the  purpose  of  select¬ 
ing  the  time  and  the  place  for  holding 
the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association.  •  Resides  Chairman 
May,  the  committee  is  composed  of  B. 
F.  F'orgey,  of  the  Ashland  Independent; 
R.  Li.  Elkin,  of  the  Lancaster  Record; 
B.  B.  Cozine,  of  the  Shelby  ville  News; 
J.  Nall  I^a  Rue,  of  the  PVankiin  Favor¬ 
ite.  The  mid- win  ter  meetings  are  al¬ 
ways  held  during  Christmas  week,  the 
last  one  being  held  at  Lexington. 


The  Press  Club  of  Los  Angeles  held 
its  third  annual  l)arbecue  at  the  Domin¬ 
guez  Rancho  last  Sunday.  The  all-day 
event  recalled  the  old  days-of  the  Span¬ 
ish  occupation  of  California.  The  press 
rrjen  had  barbecued  heeCsteaks  at  noon, 
bull’s  head  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
barbecued  lamb  at  6:30  in  the  evening. 


The  entertainment  consisted  of  oratory 
and  sports  and  old  Spanish  songs  and 
dances. 


Newspaper  Men  Guests  of  S.  F.  Chamber 
The  San  Francisco  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  went  to  Coos  Bay,  Ore¬ 
gon,  to  report  the  celebration  of  the  com- 
pletio.n  of  a  direct  railroad  line  to  that 
important  trade  territory,  as  guests  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  included:  Fred  J.  Wilson,  of  the 
Call  and  Post  and  the  Pacific  New's  Ser¬ 
vice;  S.  F.  Schumacher,  of  the  Daily 
•lournal  of  Commerce;  John  Doran,  of 
the  Bulletin:  A.  C.  Sandahl,  of  the  Daily 
Commercial  News,  and  I.iemuel  F.  Par- 
ton,  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  At 
dinner  Saturday  night,  all  received  a 
copy  of  a  new  publication,  “The  Bull 
Peddler,”  which  the  newspaper  men 
printed  in  North  Bend,  and  which  con¬ 
tained  many  good-natured  allusions  to 
incidents  of  the  trip.  Only  a  limited 
edition  was  printed,  and  the  paper  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  treasured  souvenir. 


Free  •Course  in  Proof-reading 
The  New  York  Board  of  Education 
announces  a  free  course  in  proof-read¬ 
ing,  copy-editing,  and  theoretical  typog¬ 
raphy  at  the  Stuyve.sant  Evening  Trade 
School,  15th  Street,  near  First  Avenue, 
city.  Men  and  women  engaged  In  the 
printing,  pulilishing,  and  allied  trades  and 
professions  are  invited  to  avail  them- 
.selves  of  this  opportunity.  The  class 
opens  on  Monday,  September  18.  Reg¬ 
istration  begins  Monday,  Septeinlier  11, 
and  candidates  may  apply  for  admission 
any  evening  during  the  week.  The 
hours  of  instruction  are  from  7:30  to 
!»::{()  P.  M.  Tile  ciass  is  to  1)0  conduct¬ 
ed  by  .Vrnold  Levitas. 


Barry  Resolution  Not  Adopted 
Through  a  correspondent’s  error  our 
report  of  the  I.  T.  U.  t'onvention  re¬ 
cently  held  at  Baltimore  made  it  appear 
that  President  Barry’s  resolution  re¬ 
cording  the  organization  of  an  offensive 
and  defensive  allianco  of  the  five  Inter¬ 
national  I'nions  of  the  Printing  Trades, 
was  adopted  by  that  body.  From  the 
official  printed  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  it  appears  that  the  Committee  on 
Allied  Trade  Relations  reported  unfa- 
voraldy  upon  the  matter,  and  the  report 
of  the  Committee  a.s  a  whole  was  adopt¬ 
ed.  T'hi.s  action,  of  course,  rejected  the 
Harry  ro.solution. 


Critic  of  President  Is  Snubbed 

Charles  Edward  Russell,  the  well- 
known  American  journalist,  now 
abroad  as  special  war  correspondent 
for  a  press  a.ssociation,  has  been  snub¬ 
bed  by  the  American  Charge  d’Affaires 
in  Paris,  Rol)ert  Woods  Bliss,  because 
of  his  cricticism  of  Pro.sident  Wilson, 
in  an  interview  published  in  the  Paris 
Herald.  When  Mr.  Ru.ssell  presented 
his  credentials  to  the  Embas.sy  for 
identification,  before  leaving  for  the 
Belgian  front,  they  were  returned  to 
him  with  a  note  explaining  that,  “in 
view  of  your  criticism  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  giving 
you  a  letter  of  commendation  to  the 
Belgian  Ix‘gation.”  Mr.  Russell  W’as 
candidate  of  the  Socialist  party  for 
President  of  the  United  States  four 
years  ago.  In  his  offending  interview 
he  had  referred  to  Mr.  Wilson's 
“strange  and  grotesfiue  felicitations  to 
the  Austrian  Emperor.’’ 


ALONG  THE  ROW 

IMMUNES. 

There  never  was  any  danger  of  the 
Katzenjammer  Kids,  Buster  Urown,  and 
the  Newlyweds  baby  catching  infantile 
paralysis.  _ 

SURE  THING. 

James  Gordon  Bennett  never  gives 
out  a.n  interview,  but  the  Lord  help  the 
member  of  his  staff  who  is  .sent  out  to 
get  one,  and  fails  to  succeed. 


MORE  HARD  LUCK. 

England  expects  the  war  to  last  at 
least  eighteen  months  longer.  This 
will  be  sad  news  for  cal>le  editors  and 
copy  readers.  Rumania  jumjiing  into 
the  scrap  has  added  another  lot  of  ter¬ 
rible  names  to  the  list,  which  arc  about 
as  hard  to  edit  as  a  tangled  ))arl)cd- 
wire  fence. 


CUB  COPY. 

“The  bride  was  given  away  by  her 
father  and  the  groom  was  given  away 
by  his  mother.’’ 


FOLLOWED  ADVICE. 

“Look  at  Our  Prices  Before  Purchas¬ 
ing  Elsewhere”  reads  a  sign  in  the  win¬ 
dow  of  a  Brooklyn  store.  Tlie  other 
day  a  man  looked  at  the  prices,  and 
then  followed  the  sign’s  advice  and 
purchased  elsewhere.  Some  day  that 
storekeeper  will  wake  up. 


FROM  THE  SKINNERSVILLE  SIGNAL. 

“Our  contemporary,  which  we  have 
never  esteemed,  in  yesterday's  issue, 
called  the  attention  of  its  few  readers 
to  the  fact  that  it  published  a  column 
concerning  the  news  of  Rumania  de¬ 
claring  war  against  Austria,  and  .sneer¬ 
ed  at  us  because  we  merely  printed  the 
bare  announcement.  He  referred  to  us 
as  a  so-called  newspaper.  The  story 
in  our  contemporary  was  padded  oiff, 
by  using  a  history  of  Rumania  copied 
from  an  encyclopedia,  and  contain  ,‘d 
no  more  real  news  than  we  publi.shed. 
No  one  in  Skinnersville  cares  a  cent 
about  Rumania  anyhow.  In.stead  of 
making  a  screech  about  its  Rumanian 
story,  why  doesn’t  our  contemporary 
explain  how  it  came  to  be  beaten  on 
real  news?  Did  it  have  a  word  about 
about  Deacon  Scudder  falling  down  a 
well  and  kicking  the  bucket?  Did  it 
print  anything  about  the  cow  of  Widow 
Jones  trying  to  eat  a  live  trolley  wire 
on  Main  Street,  and  retiring  from  the 
milk  business?  Did  it  present  any  of 
the  startling  facts  concerning  the  mis¬ 
take  of  Druggist  Smith,  in  giving  Mis.s 
Ro.se  Jenkins  a  bottle  of  citrate  of 
magnesia,  instead  of  a  bottle  of  lemon 
pop,  to  take  with  her  on  an  auto  ride? 
Did  it  have  anything  about  the  Italian 
running  amuck  in  the  east  end  of  town, 
because  some  one  filled  his  macaroni 
with  turpentine  and  then  plugged  up 
the  ends  of  the  tubes?  Not  a  line.  Hut 
all  these  live  local  events  received 
proper  space  in  The  Signal.  What  is 
the  use  of  saying  more?  The  fads 
speak  for  themselves.” 


HIS  REASON. 

“Why  did  you  call  your  new  paper 
The  Regulator?”  asked  the  village  con¬ 
stable  of  the  New  Editor. 

“In  the  hope,”  replied  the  Editor, 
“that  every  one  in  town  will  go  buy  it.” 


BY  PHONE. 

“Do  you  think  he  will  be  a  good  man 
to  cover  the  Bronx  District?”  asked  the 
City  Editor  of  an  evening  paper  of  his 
assiirtant,  referring  to  a  new-comer  on 
the  staff. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  assistant,  he  has  a 
clear,  powerful  voice.” 

Tom  W.  Jackson. 
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news  reporting  more 

THAN  A  CENTURY  AGO 


Striking  Contrast  of  Methods  in  IBll  and 
To-day — How  a  Holocaust  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  in  Which  120  Perished,  Was 
Covered  in  Small  Space  in  the  Stand¬ 
ard  by  a  Sympathetic  Writer. 

By  Herman  P.  Dean. 

The  difference  between  the  1916  way 
of  handling  a  big  story  and  the  1811 
method  is  seen  by  a  research  through 
some  ccntury-old  files. 

One'  of  the  biggest  stories  that  ever 
broke  in  America  was  the  Kichmond 
theatre  fire  on  December  11,  1811,  when 
120  persons  were  cremated  alive.  The 
victims  represented  the  crust  of  Rich¬ 
mond's  society.  Among  them  were 
George  W.  Smith,  Governor  of  the 
State;  Abraham  B.  Veneable,  United 
States  ex-Senator  and  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Richmond,  and  many  other 
equally  distinguished  persons. 

To-day  such  a  story  would  be  worth 
the  whole  front  page  and  as  many  other 
pages  as  the  press  associations  could 
fill,  tin  such  an  occasion  even  the  most 
conservative  newspapers  would  feel  jus¬ 
tified  in  using  box-car  streamer.s. 

To-day,  the  star  man,  or  even  the 
cub,  would  justly  appreciate  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  using  his  tyi)cwriter  on  a 
.story  the  size  of  the  Richmond  fire.  In 
1811  the  men  that  covered  it  said  they 
"were  mournfully  sorry  that  it  had  ever 
fallen  to  their  lot  to  chronicle  such  a 
horrible  catastrophe.” 

A  PIONEER  NEW^S  STORY. 

But  a  better  way  of  telling  how  our 
pioneer  news  writers  w-rote  is  to  give 
a  good  specimen  of  their  efforts.  The 
following  style  is  typical^of  ali  stories  in 
those  days.  This  is  the  Richmond  thea¬ 
tre  fire,  as  the  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Standard  saw  it: 

"The  performers  and  their  attendants 
in  vain  endeavored  to  tear  down  the 
scenery;  the  fire  flashed  in  every. part 
of  the  house  with  a  rapidity  horrible 
and  astonishing;  and,  alas!  gushing 
tears  and  unspeakabie  anguish  deprived 
me  of  utterance.  No  person  who  was 
not  there  can  form  any  idea  of  this  un¬ 
exampled  scene  of  distress.  .  .  . 
There  was  but  one  door  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  audience  to  pass.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  pressing  up¬ 
on  each  other,  while  the  flames  were 
seizing  upon  those  behind.  The  editor 
went  to  different  windows,  which  were 
very  high,  and  implored  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  save  their  lives  by  jumping 
out  of  them. 

EDITOR  WAS  OVERCOME. 

“Those  nearest  the  windows,  igno¬ 
rant  of  their  danger,  were  afraid  to  leap 
down,  while  those  behind  them  were 
seen  catching  on  fire  and  writhing  in 
the  greatest  agonies  of  pain  and  dis- 
tre.ss.  At  length  those  behind,  urged  by 
the  pressing  flames,  pushed  those  who 
were  nearest  to  the  windows,  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  every  description  began  to  fail 
one  upon  another,  some  with  their 
clothes  on  fire,  some  half-roasted.  Oh, 
wretched  me!  Oh,  afflicted  people! 
Would  to  God  I  could  have  died  a 
thousand  deaths  in  any  shape,  could  un¬ 
divided  suffering  have  purchased  the 
safety  of  my  friends,  my  benefactors, 
of  those  whom  I  loved! 

“The  editor,  with  the  assistance  of 
others,  caught  several  of  those  whom 
ho  had  begged  to  leap  from  the  win¬ 
dows.  One  lady  jumped  out  when  all 
her  clothes  were  on  fire.  He  tore  them 
burning  from  her;  stripped  her  of  her 
last  rags,  and,  protecting  her  nakedness 


with  his  own  coat,  carried  her  from  the 
fire.  Fathers  and  mothers  were  deplor¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  their  children;  children 
the  loss  of  their  parents;  husbands  were 
heard  to  lament  the  loss  of  their  com¬ 
panions;  wives  were  bemoaning  their 
burnt  husbands.  The  peopie  were  seen 
wringing  their  hands,  lieating  their 
hands  and  breasts,  and  those  that  had 
secured  themselves  seemed  to  suffer 
greater  torments  than  those  enveloped 
in  the  flames.” 

In  1811  this  story  commanded  only  a 
rather  inconspicuous  place  inside.  It 
was  big,  the  editors  knew  it  was,  but 
ways  of  determining  news  values  were 
unknown  to  journalists  in  those  days. 
Bven  the  foreign  ship  news,  dry  stuff, 
was  given  a  more  prominent  position 
than  the  Richmond  fire. 

EMOTIONS  NOW  SUPPRES.SED. 

To-day  the  trained  reporter  covers  a 
big  story,  giving  the  happenings  as  they 
are.  Possibly  strong  language  and 
three-word  sentences  indicate  the  writ¬ 
er’s  feelings,  to  some  extent,  but  in  no 
other  ways  are  his  emotions  disclosed. 
He  steadily  relates  fact.s.  The  facts 
may  be  big,  but  the  reporter  does  not 
say  so. 

In  1811,  when  the  editor,  for  the  edi¬ 
tor  covered  his  paper’s  territory  then, 
would  sometimes  confess  in’ his  article 
that  he  was  too  “over-awed  because  of 
the  immensity  of  the  event  to  write 
more.”  This  would  leave  his  readers  to 
draw  heavily  upon  their  imaginations. 

The  lead  was  not  used  by  our  early 
newspaper  writers.  The  structure  of 
their  stories  resembles  magazine  style. 

The  twentieth  century  reporter  thinks 
it  a  “cheat”  that  so  many  fine  stories 
which  broke  in  the  days  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  were  never  covered. 

AN  OUTBURST  OK  GRIEF. 

“Oh,  distracting  memory!  Who  that 
saw  this  can  think  of  it  again  and  yet 
retain  his  senses!  Do  I  dream?  No, 
no!  Oh,  that  it  wore  but  a  dream! 
My  God!  Who  that  saw  his  friends  and 
nearest  connections  devoured  by  fire 
and  laying  in  heaps  at  the  door,  will  not 
regret  that  ho  ever  lived  to  see  such 
sights?  Could  savages  have  seen  this 
memorable  event,  it  would  even  soften 
their  hearts. 

“A  sad  gloom  pervades  this  place,  and 
every  countenance  is  cast  down  to  the 
earth.  The  loss  of  a  hundred  thousand 
friends  on  the  field  of  battle  could  not 
touch  the  heart  like  this.  Knough. 
Imagine  what  cannot  lie  described.  The 
most  distant  and  implacable  enemy,  and 
the  most  .savage  barbarians,  would 
mourn  our  unhappy  lot.” 


Printers  Strike  at  Shreveport 

Shreveport,  I.a.,  September  3. — Hav¬ 
ing  unsucessfully  demanded  a  higher 
scale  of  wages,  union  pressmen  on  the 
Daily  Times  and  Daily  Journal  walked 
out  on  September  1.  Strike-breakers 
were  immediately  secured  by  both  pa¬ 
pers  to  fill  the  places  of  the  strikers 
and  publication  was  not  interfered  with. 


St.  Paul  Daily  News  Staff  News 

William  H.  Neal,  advertising  manager; 
William  K.  Shaules,  manager  of  the 
educational  department  of  the  Daily 
News,  and  Clarence  .\ldrich,  manager  of 
the  Rural  Weekly,  are  three  enthusiastic 
hunters.  They  have  leased  a  large  pre¬ 
serve  in  the  famous  lake  region  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  wherein  to  hunt  the  elusive  quail, 
duck,  and  prairie  chicken.  They  ieft  the 
first  of  the  month  to  supervise  the  ouild- 
ing  of  blinds  on  the  duck  passes,  in 
preparation  of  the  opening  of  the  hunt¬ 
ing  season. 

W.  F.  Dickson,  of  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  is  entertaining  his  mother 
and  si.ster  from  Kan.sas  City  at  Bald 
Kagle  Ijake,  one  of  the  popular  lake  re¬ 
sorts  near  St.  Paul. 

Ray  I.avelle,  who  has  been  on  the 
Financial  Directory  of  the  paper,  will 
leave  to  join  the  Sentinel  staff  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  in  the  same  capacity. 

H.  I..  Hodson,  formerly  foreman  of  the 
mailing  room,  has  been  appointed  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  of  the  Daily  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  Le  Claire,  resigned. 

Jack  Demp.sey,  a  former  member  of 
the  advertising  staff,  and  now  with  the 
Newspaper  .A.ssociation,  .stationed  in 
Itoston,  .Ma.ss.,  called  to  renew  old  ac- 
(luaintances  while  on  a  vacation  trip  to 
St.  Paul  during  the  i)ast  week. 

F.  (.).  Bowen,  who  had  charge  of  the 
financial  direidory  of  the  Dai'y  New.s, 
leaves  soon  for  -Milkankee  to  join  the 
Sentinel  staff. 


Guardsmen  Publish  a  Semi-Weekly 
National  Guardsmen  from  the  States 
of  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and  South  Da¬ 
kota,  in  camp  at  San  Benito,  are  pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper,  the  Oklasodak,  .a 
semi-weekly.  Its  editor  is  S.  D.  Was¬ 
son,  of  Clinton,  Okla.,  and  its  business 
manager  is  D.  P.  McCalib,  of  Durant, 
Okla.,  both  experienced  newspaper  men. 
The  paper  is  filled  with  news  of  the 
soldiers  and  advertisements  of  mer¬ 
chants  of  San  Benito  and  other  towns 
in  this  trade  territory.  A  feature  of 
the  paper  is  a  column  devoted  to  a 
“School  for  the  Soldier,”  in  which  ad¬ 
vice  for  the  guardsmen  is  printed. 


Premiutn  Books  at  Reduced  Prices 
The  Syndicate  Publishing  Co.  has 
for  several  years  been  engaged  in  fur¬ 
nishing  books  as  premiums  and  circu¬ 
lation  builders  to  new.spapcr  publish¬ 
ers.  As  will  be  seen  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  it  is  now  offering  these  books  at 
special  discounts  from  the  old  prices 
regardle.ss  of  the  fact  that  pre.sent  costs 
make  them  worth  at  least  50  per  cent, 
more.  The  syndicate  is  able  to  do  this 
because  it  is  protected  on  its  paper 
stock  requirements  for  an  entire  year. 


The  editor  of  Oneida’s  fir.st  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  founder  of  the  Oneida  (N. 
Y.)  Dispatch,  the  oldest  new.spaper  es¬ 
tablishment  in  Oneida,  is  John  Craw¬ 
ford,  and  he  is  now  over  eighty-five 
years  of  age  and  .still  takes  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  local  new.spaper  affairs.  • 


ORIGIN  OF  'TRINTER’S  DEVIL” 

IN  early  days  printing  was  styled  the  “black  art,”  and  printers  were  sup- 
po.sed  to  be  in  league  with  Satan.  But  it  was  in  the  time  of  Aldus 
Manutius,  in  Venice,  that  matters  took  a  serious  turn.  This  was  the 
famous  printer  who  fir.st  published  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  He  took 
into  bis  employ  a  negro  boy  who  was  homeless  on  the  streets  in  Venice. 
The  people  suppo.sed  the  boy  was  an  imp  of  Satan  and  helped  in  the  print¬ 
ing.  Mobs  collected  about  to  wreck  the  building  when  the  boy  was  brought 
forward  and  exhibited,  and  it  was  shown  that  he  was  flesh  and  blood;  but, 
he  was  still  called  “the  printer’s  devil,”  and  every  boy  in  his  position  ever 
since  has  been  so  called. 


Over  a  Million  and  a  Half  Line  Gain 

Biggest  Advertising  Gain  of  any 
Philadelphia  Newspaper  During 
1916  made  by 

THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 

During  the  eight  months  of  1916, 
THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH  published 
3,758,980  agate  lines  of  paid  advertising 
— a  gain  of  1,594,034  agate  lines  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  same  period  last  year — 
a  greater  gain,  six  days  a  week,  than  that 
of  any  other  Philadelphia  newspaper  six 
or  seven  days  a  week. 

Eight  Month  Record  of  The  Evening  Telegraph 


January 

.  12''u  Gain 

February 

•  5"u  Gain 

March  # 

.  Gain 

April 

•  88"(>  Gain 

May 

.  1 1 1  *  u  Gain 

June 

93**^  Gain 

July 

88"u  Gain 

August 

.  119*0  Gain 

THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 

P'or  Over  Half  a  Century  Philad.’lphia’s 
Leading  High-Class  Evening  Newspaper 


A  Twenty-Five  Cent  Ante  is  just 
about  right,  but  when  you  see 

our  proofs  of 

“That  LitUe 
Game” 

the  sky  is  the  limit  when  it  comes  to 
genuine  humor. 

The  service  is  furnished  in  mat  form, 
three,  3-column  mats  per  week,  or 
six,  “  “  “  "  “ 

Le!  vs  send  you  proofs 

World  Color  Printing  Company 

R.  S.  GRABLE,  Mgr. 
EstabUshed  1900  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


DETROIT  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

guarantees  and  stands  Imck  of 
every  advertisement  it  pub¬ 
lishes. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Detroit 


I  Qlii|trka  | 

iatlg  Capital 

Average  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  six  months 
ending  March  31,  1916,  as 
sworn  to  in  Government 
report. 

3  2,55  1 

And  as  conBrnied  by 
report  of  The  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Publisher. 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

j.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 
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FIRST 

In  eight  months  of  1916,  The  New 
York  Times  published  7,184,539 
agate  lines  of  advertisements,  a  gain 
of  1,178,034  agate  lines  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  last 
year,  and,  deducting  help  and  situa¬ 
tion  wanted  advertisements,  a  greater 
volume  than  any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

The  average  net  paid  daily  and 
Sunday  sale  of  The  New  York 
Times  exceeds  one-third  of  a  million 
copies. 


SIllP 

Pittaburg  Biapatrl; 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Bruniwick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 
People*  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK, 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


July  Advertuing 

tEPlfr  Burning  B>tar 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Last  month  the  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Star  printed  over  a  million  lines 
of  advertising  or  more  than  any  two 
of  its  competitors  combined.  The  Star 
frequently  prints  more  local  display 
advertising  than  all  three  of  them 
combined. 


THE 

PITTSBURG 

LEADER 

NET  P  A  I  D  Q  J  AOC 
CIRCULATION  0^,UtJD 


SOCIAL 

SERVICE 


.\ii  iiiiiiiiK'  ih-partiiicnt  In  .loiiriialisiii — a 
new  one — every  Sumlay  In  the 


(na.ily  and  Sonda;-) 


Itev.  .V.  II.  11()WI,ANI>’S.  World  Keview. 
of  S'M-lal  Serviee.  Ik  in  ilwlf  a  trilmte  to 
llie  iiitelllKeiice  of  oiir  readera  wlio  are  iaitli 
followvra  and  Hiip|K»rterK. 

You  aliould  know  tills  paper — 
Advortifing  Ratet  for  Now,  10c.  a  Hne. 


^‘Run”  Your  Advertising 


Is  your  advertising  “Running”  or  "Walk¬ 
ing”?  One  reason  why  Free  Press  ads  In 
Detroit  “Run”  Is  because  they  have  the 
push  of  reader-preference  behind  them. 


(Siie  Betroit  jTree 

"Uichigan’t  Oreatect  Newapopcr." 


VERREE  A 
CONKLIN 


Fsrsiga  I  N*w  Tsrk 

BsprsssatsHrss  I  Chkag* 


Tke  lorgctt  two  cent  morning  circulation  in 
America. 


WHAT  LIVE  ADVERTISING  CLUBS  ARE  DOING  hixson  is  still  hi  stling" 


Brief  Accounts  of  Their  Important  Activities  Specially  Reported 
by  Correspondents  in  Many  Cities. 


Plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
thoroue-h-going,  comprehensive  course 
of  active  study  for  members  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Advertising  Association,  an  adjunct 
of  the  Advertising  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago  are  being  made  by  President  S. 
IleWitt  (Tough,  W.  F'rank  McClure, 
John  Tenney,  and  others  of  the  senior 
body,  and  several  connected  with  the 
subsidiary  Association.  Under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  parent  organization,  the 
junior  Association  has  accomplished 
splendid  work  in  the  past  and  is  begin- 
ping  to  grow  rapidly.  Considerablo 
pride  is  taken  in  the  undertaking 
which  is  one  of  education  and  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  no  pains  are  spared  for  its 
success. 


Unusual  interest  was  attached  to  the 
weekly  luncheon  meeting  of  the  San 
F'rancisco  Advertising  Club,  held  last 
Monday,  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  as 
a  large  delegation  of  business  men  and 
advertising  men  came  across  the  baj 
from  Alameda  (bounty  to  participate  in 
the  event.  The  programme  was  headed 
“Oakland  Hay,”  and  the  speakers  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  sentiment  of  “Hands 
Acro.ss  the  Bay.”  The  recent  agitation 
for  the  construction  of  a  $25,000,000 
bridge  from  San  Francisco  to  Oakland 
has  done  much  toward  encouraging  clos¬ 
er  relations  lietween  the  business  men 
of  Oakland  and  San  Francisco. 


The  Sherman  (Tex.)  Ad  (Tub,  which 
dlslianded  some  time  ago,  has  been  re¬ 
organized  and  new  life  infused  into  the 
organization.  Officers  elected  are:  C. 
L.  Pool,  pre.sident;  Victor  Adamson, 
vice-president;  J.  K.  Surrat,  secretary: 
C.  Li.  Pool,  Victor  Adamson,  W.  (I. 
Banks,  and  J.  F;.  Surrat,  board  of  di- 
rector.s.  The  club  is  planning  an  edu¬ 
cational  course  for  its  members  during 
the  winter  month.s.  Social  features  also 
will  play  an  important  part  in  the 
meetings,  as  it  is  by  this  means  that 
the  new  officers  expect  to  arouse  and 
hold  interest. 


A  whirlwind  campaign  for  new  mem¬ 
bers  was  started  by  the  Kansas  ('ity 
Ad  Club  on  September  5  and  will  last 
until  September  19.  Prizes  will  lie 
awarded  for  the  memlier  who  gets  the 
most  new  names  and  each  department 
will  be  in  a  contest  to  get  the  largest 
number  of  members. 


Preliminary  steps  have  lieen  taken 
for  the  formation  of  an  advertising  club 
in  Galesburg,  Ill.,  to  be  associated  with 
the  Associated  Advertifsing  Clubs  of  the 
World.  A  considerable  numlx^r  of  those 
interested  met  last  Thursday  evening  at 
the  Galesburg  club  and  heard  an  ad- 
dre.ss  on  “Business  Building  Through 
Advertising,”  by  Andrew  M.  Fox,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Benjamin 
F^lectric  Company,  ('hicago,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Big  Brother  Committee  of 
the  (^hicago  Ad  Club. 


The  Dallas  Advertising  League  will 
conduct  courses  in  advertising  at  the 
local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  throughout  the  coming 
winter.  The  first  class  will  be  held 
Thursday,  September  28,  and  classes  will 
be  held  every  Thursday  night  thereafter 
until  May  3,  1917.  A  feature  of  the 
classes  will  l>c  addres.ses  by  prominent 
advertising  men  of  Dallas  and  other  Tex¬ 
as  cities.  J.  C.  Phelps  will  lie  the  speakoc 
at  the  first  meeting.  His  suliject  will  lie 
“Advertising  Defined  and  Truth,  the 
Golden  Rule  of  .Advertising.”  The  classes 


will  be  open  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
advertising  work.  A.  G.  Chaney,  who  will 
lie  in  charge  of  the  classes,  .says  that 
lectures  will  be  given  by  men  who  are 
connected  with  every  branch  of  adver¬ 
tising  work. 


The  Advertising  Club  of  the  ('incinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  its  last  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  noon  at  the  Hotel  Deshler, 
listened  to  an  excellent  address  by  H. 
H.  Hershey,  the  president,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said:  “It  may  be  possible, 
by  questionable  advertising  methods,  to 
gull  a  part  of  the  public,  and  that  part 
may  lie  large  enough  to  give  a  man  or 
a  business  house  a  great  trade,  but 
the  most  of  us  realize  that  this  is  the 
most  expensive  way  of  doing  business, 
that  the  gaining  and  holding  of  custom¬ 
ers’  good  will  mean  repeated  orders, 
which  co.st  less  to  get  and  afford  a  larger 
profit  than  the  initial  sale.” 

.A  permanent  business,  according  to 
Mr.  Hershey,  is  always  built  upon  con¬ 
fidence,  which  is  simply  a  belief  in  the 
honesty  of  the  advertiser.  Speaking  of 
different  types  of  advertising  and  the 
impression  they  make  on  the  public,  he 
said  that  if  advertising  is  dishonest,  it 
soon  gets  noised  about  that  the  store  is 
untru.stworthy  and  probable  buyers  are 
put  on  their  guard  and  avoid  dealing 
there.  Hershey  asserted  there  is  no  de¬ 
fence  for  the  man  who  .sells  goods  under 
fal.se  pretences,  that  he  is  a  criminal  at 
heart. 


TEXAS  PRINTERS  PROTEST 


They  Want  State  and  Other  Printing 

Done  at  Home  Instead  of  Elsewhere. 

('oRprs  Christi,  Tex.,  September  2. — 
The  Texas  Printers’  Council  held  its 
fourth  annual  session  at  Corpus  Christi 
with  about  fifty-six  printers,  repre¬ 
senting  the  thirty-six  locals  in  Texas, 
present.  Texas  printing  for  Texas 
printers  was  one  of  the  principal  sub¬ 
jects  discus.scd,  it  having  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  ^  the  (’ouncil  that 
many  institutions  in  this  State  and  even 
■some  departments  of  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment  were  sending  out  of  Texas  to  have 
their  printing  done.  This  practice  was 
.strongly  condemned,  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  calling  on  all  Texas  in¬ 
dustries  and  in.stitutions  to  have  their 
printing  done  in  Texas. 

('lint  Tullis,  of  the  Dallas  Elvening 
Journal,  secretary  of  the  ('ouncil,  led 
the  fight  for  Texas  printing  for  the 
Texas  printers.  “Printing  for  the  Uni- 
ver.sity  of  Texas  is  done  in  Kansas 
City,”  he  said,  “when  it  should  be  done 
in  Texas.  Many  of  the  large  printing 
contracts  of  the  State  are  done  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities  out¬ 
side  of  Texas,  when  plants  in  Texas 
can  do  the  work  just  as  well  and  just 
as  cheaply.  I.iarge  manufacturing 
plants  and  wholesale  houses  are  waging 
a  campaign  for  Texans  to  buy  Texas- 
made  ware.s,  and  we  believe  these  con¬ 
cerns  should  have  their  printing  done  in 
Texas,  also.  It  is  only  consistent.  We 
believe  the  printing  plants  located  in 
the  various  communities  are  entitled  to 
the  printing  of  those  communities.” 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  H. 
('.  Colley,  Houston  Chronicle,  president : 
J.  1).  Douglas,  Wichita  Falls  Tribune, 
vice-president;  ('lint  Tiilhis,  Dallas 
Kvening  Journal,  secretary-treasurer; 
George  Blevins,  Corpus  Christi  Caller, 
chairman,  executive  committee. 


He  Does  Service  of  Equal  lienefit  to 
Advertisers  and  Piihli-liers. 

Among  the  American  advertising 
men  who  succeed  in  making  two  ads 
grow  w'here  only  one  gn  w  before 
Harold  P.  Hixson,  of  the  Whalen- 


Harold  P.  Hixson. 


Hixson  Company,  Detroit,  Mii  h.,  and 
Whalen-Hixson-('raig,  Windsor,  On¬ 
tario,  deserves  a  place. 

Mr.  Hixson  was  formerly  with  th*- 
Parke  Davis  Company.  His  siiccialty 
is  handling  local  accounts  and  new.s- 
paper  copy  exclusively.  The  concorn 
of  which  he  is  a  member  is  cstalplisho.l 
on  a  service  basis  and  is  not  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  but  an  advertiser’s  agent 
There’s  a  difference. 


Town  Criers’  Day  Off 

The  Providence  (K.  I.)  Town  Criers 
will  hold  their  annual  outing  at  Cre.s- 
cent  I’ark  on  September  12.  Plans  are 
being  made  to  entertain  four  hundred 
advcrti.sing  men  from  Providence  and 
other  New  Kngland  towns.  It  will  be 
the  biggest  outing  in  the  hl.story  of  the 
organization.  Athletic  events,  shoie 
dinners,  catiaret  shows,  vaudeville  per¬ 
formances  and  the  taking  of  moving- 
pictures,  are  hut  a  few  of  the  featnr.-s 
provided  by  the  committee.  Awai'd.s 
of  a  unique  and  interesting  nature  will 
he  presented  to  the  winners  in  athletic 
contests  and  the  two  men  having  tli^ 
host  individual  records  will  be  presented 
the  Governor’s  trophy  and  the  Mayor’s 
cup. 


Educational  Committee  for  1916-IVI7 

The  Kduca^ional  Committee  o*'  t'e 
A.ssociafed  Advcrti.sing  Clubs  of  the 
Woi'ld  for  the  coming  year  is  made  u)) 
as  follows:  Ix'wollyn  K.  Pratt,  of  Nr'v 
York,  chairman:  Frank  Stockdale,  s' ■■- 
retary,  Indianapolis,  and  the.so  chaic- 
mcn  of  the  sub-committees:  labraric'-'. 
John  Cotton  Dana,  FVee  .Pulilic  Li- 
lirary  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  club  jiro- 
grammes,  Professor  J.  B.  I’owell,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri;  publications,  He¬ 
bert  S.  Houston,  president  A.  A.  C.  of 
W. :  colleges  and  universities.  Profess¬ 
or  Paul  T.  Cherington,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity;  schools  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  !•> 
L.  Shuey,  president,  As.sociation  of 
National  Adverti.sers;  lectures  and 
study  courses,  Italph  Starr  Butler, 
I'niversity  of  New  York. 

Genius  docs  not  consist  in  holding  a 
good  hand,  liut  in  playing  a  poor  one 
well. 
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big  improvements  are 

PLANNED  BY  THE  MAIL 


EfBfien<y  lo  Be  the  Keynote  in  New 
Composing  Room  of  New  York  After¬ 
toon  Daily  —  All  Steel  Equipment 
Throughout  —  Battery  of  Twenty-five 
Linotypes  to  be  Installed. 

The  article  in  The  Eiitor  and  Pub- 
usHBR  of  .\ugust  19  on  the  new  home 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  has  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention  in  the 
fraternity,  and  many  inquiries  are  be¬ 
ing  made  as  to  the  details  of  the 
changes  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Larke  in  that 
article.  Among  other  things  Mr.  Larke, 
in  referring  to  the  composing-room, 
said  that  there  would  be  practically  a 
new  composing-room  throughout,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  linotype  battery  of  20 
per  cent,  and  in  efficiency  of  about  50 
per  cent. 

A  representative  of  The  Editor  and 
PcBUSHEi!  called  on  John  Anderson  this 
week  and  obtained  these  details.  Mr. 
.tnder.son  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
composing-room  of  the  Mail  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  that  department 
that  made  for  efficiency  and  economy. 
He  stated  that  the  Mail  would  have  in 
its  new  home  a  linotype  battery  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  machines  instead  of  twenty-one 
as  at  present. 

NINETEEN  NEW  LINOTYPES. 

"There  will  be  nineteen  new  linotypes, 
and  only  six  of  the  present  battery 
will  be  carried  over.  The  machines  will 
be  the  Model  18,  and  will  set  ads  and 
straight  composition  without  change. 
They  will  set  caps  and  lower  case  in 
two  different  kinds  of  type.  They  are 
a  larger  and  better  machine  than  the 
old,  and  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time. 
With  the  present  magazines  we  have 
to  make  from  fifteen  to  twenty  changes 
a  day,  but  with  the  new  battery  we 
will  have  to  make  but  one  or  two  a 
day.  We  are  practically  changing  all 
the  time  under  existing  conditions. 

“We  will  have  an  all-steel  equipment 
throughout  the  composing-room,  steel 
frames,  steel  tables,  and  everything. 
There  will  be  absolutely  no  wood  any¬ 
where.  This  will  all  tend  to  efficiency. 
With  our  all-steel  equipment  and  our 
battery  of  twenty-five  linotypes,  prac¬ 
tically  all  new  and  of  the  improved  de¬ 
sign,  we  will  have  what  we  believe  will 
be  one  of  the  best  equipped  composing- 
rooms  in  the  business.  The  increase  in 
number  of  machines,  together  with  the 
increased  amount  of  work  that  can  be 
done  on  the  new  models  will,  I  believe, 
give  us  a  greater  increase  in  efficiency 
than  50  per  cent.,  once  we  get  our  stride 
in  the  new  quarters.  Here  we  are  all 
cramped  up  and  even  with  our  present 
equipment  we  cannot  get  our  liest,  but, 
with  the  new  quarters,  new  machines 
of  up-to-date  models,  and  an  all-steel 
equipment,  we  will  be  ready  to  break 
records.” 

NON-DISTKIPUTION  PLAN. 

The  question  of  the  non-distribution 
of  type,  a  system  now  in  practical  use 
in  the  Mail  composing-room,  was  refer¬ 
red  to.  Under  this,  all  type  under  24 
point  is  thrown  into  the  melting-pot 
and  is  cast  over,  thus  saving  the  time, 
trouble,  and  expense  of  distributing  the 
type  after  It  has  been  used  once.  Mr. 
-Vnderson  was  probably  the  first  man  to 
inaugurate  this  system,  and  he  has 
lirought  it  down  to  the  fine.st  point  of 
etficiency.  He  said: 

“I  started  this  system  about  five 
years  ago,  and  have  had  no  regrets 


since.  It  is  not  only  a  time-saver,  but  a 
money-saver  as  well,  and  gives  us  at 
all  times  new  type  to  work  with,  with 
good,  clean-cut  faces.  You  don't  nee.l 
two  kinds  of  metal  either,  because  yo’a 
can  use  the  same  metal  you  use  in  the 
linotypes.  VVe  have  one  monotype  cas¬ 
ter  now,  which  casts  all  faces  up  to 
thirty-six-point,  and  also  casts  all  our 
slugs  of  every  size,  rules  and  borders. 
The  slugs  are  cast  in  strips  and  are  cut 
to  size.  The  borders  and  rules  the  same 
way,  come  out  in  long  strips,  and  can  be 
cut  to  any  size  wanted.  We  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  put  in  a  Thomp.son  caster, 
which  will  cast  up  to  forty-eight-point, 
and  then  everything  will  go  into  the 
melting-pot  as  soon  as  the  paper  is  off 
the  press.  At  the  present  time  we  throw 
into  the  pot  everything  below  twenty- 
four-point,  but  we  have  to  .save  out  all 
type  above  twenty-four.  Of  course,  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  that,  and  one  man 
can  attend  to  it  very  easily.  It  is  a 
great  saver  of  time  and  money.  That 
old  monotype  of  ours  has  paid  for  itself 
twice  over  since  we  have  had  it,  and  it 
is  still  going  good.  One  man  attends  to 
the  work,  a  machinist.  He  runs  the 
monotype  and  keeps  the  bins  full.  He 
casts  a  quantity  of  each  letter  or  figure 
of  the  various  faces  and  then  dumps 
them  into  specially  prepared  boxes. 
When  the  box  in  the  type  case  gets  low, 
a  handful  is  grabbed  from  the  bin  of 
that  letter,  and  in  a  moment  there  is  a 
full  box  again.  If  your  macihinist  takes 
an  interest  in  his  work,  he  can  keep  the 
largest  office  going.  I  have  such  a 
man  here,  and  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  my  type.  Formerly,  I  had  three 
men  doing  nothing  else  but  distribute 
all  day  long,  and  on  Sunday  I  generally 
had  to  get  a  half-dozen  or  eight  of  the 
men  to  come  down  and  put  in  a  day 
distributing  to  clean  up,  and  pay  them 
$10  for  the  day.  That  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  saving  to  us  by  the  new 
method.  Now,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
full  page  ad  of  Macy’s.  After  picking 
out  the  few  faces  above  twenty-four- 
point,  we  threw  the  entire  page  into  the 
melting-pot.  The  time  consumed  for 
the  entire  operation  was  less  than  fif¬ 
teen  minutes.  Then  there  is  our  finan¬ 
cial  page.  It  is  thrown  into  the  pot 
every  day,  jutet  swept  off  the  stone. 
Imagine  the  time  that  was  formerly 
taken  to  distribute  that  page  alone!  Now 
we  melt  it  up  and  make  new  type  out 
of  it,  and  one  man  docs  it  in  a  very- 
short  time. 

The  new  system  gives  the  foreman  of 
the  composing  room  a.  better  chance  in 
every  way.  Overhead  is  reduced  and  he 
has  a  larger  as.sortment  to  work  with. 
He  does  not  have  to  depend  on  any  one 
hut  his  machinist,  and  is  practically  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  type-founders.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  day  is  coming  when  news¬ 
papers  will  tie  set  entirely  by  machine 
and  type  cast  right  in  their  own  office. 
Practically  every  face  is  now  made,  and 
we  are  gradually  getting  nearer  and 
nearer  the  time  when  every  face  will  be 
cast.” 


The  new  home  of  the  Evening  Mail 
in  the  Lupton  Building,  City  Hall 
Place,  will  be  larger  than  fir.st  Intimat¬ 
ed.  The  adjoining  property  at  No.  21, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Deutsches 
Presse  Club,  has  fieen  lea.sed  from  the 
city  for  five  years  with  option  of  re¬ 
newal.  The  additional  land  has  al¬ 
ready  been  cleared  and  will  lie  reim¬ 
proved  with  one-story  and  basement 
building  for  the  delivery  department  of 
the  Mail  and  to  provide  additional 
press  room. 


ADVERTISING  ALWAYS  PAYS 


St.  Louis  Electric  Light  Company  Cains 
1,000  New  Customers  a  Month. 

St.  Louis,  September  5. — That  it  pays 
to  advertise  during  the  summer  has 
lieen  amply  proved  by  the  Union  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  &  Power  Company  of  St. 
I>ouis.  In  the  last  three  months,  ac¬ 
cording  to  F.  D.  Beardslee,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  the  company  has  gained  1,000  cus¬ 
tomers  per  month  net,  a  great  increase 
over  gains  during  summers  when  they 
did  not  advertise.  The  company  now 
has  over  73,000  customers.  When  it  ob¬ 
tains  75,000,  further  consistent  and  per¬ 
manent  rate  reductions  will  be  made. 

“We  have  found  that  the  idea  of 
everybody  being  out  of  town  in  the 
summer  is  mere  fancy,”  says  Mr. 
Beardslee.  "Our  rapid  gain  in  custom¬ 
ers  as  a  result  of  our  summer  adver¬ 
tising  has  proved  that.  Through  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  newspapers  and  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  St.  Louisans  who  stay 
at  home  our  low  rates  for  service,  we 
have  made  net  gains  which  assure  us  of 
.soon  reaching  75.000  customers,  a  net 
gain  of  over  10,000  customers  this  year.” 


PEOPLE  READ  NEWSPAPER  ADS 


How  the  Head  of  a  Dallas  Bakery  Learn¬ 
ed  This  Fact  from  Experience. 

At  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  Dallas 
Advertising  League,  Mr.  Stone,  of  the 
Stone’s  Cake  baking  plant,  told  the 
members  how  he  had  learned  by  ac¬ 
tual  experience  that  Dallas  newspaper 
advertisements  are  read. 

“When  we  opened  our  plant  in  Au¬ 
gust.”  Mr.  Stone  said,  “we  held  open 
house  each  night  for  a  week  and  adver¬ 
tised  the  receptions  daily  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  the  attendance  ranging  from 
8,000  to  12,000  each  evening.  Having 
decided  not  to  have  a  reception  Satur¬ 
day  night.  I  instructed  our  advertising 
man  to  make  the  announcement  in  the 
advertisements  appearing  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  papers.  I  thought  he  would  use 
big  display  type,  but  was  chagrined  to 
find  that  he  put  in  the  very  last  para¬ 
graph  of  the  ad  in  very  small  type. 

“I  was  di.sappointed  and  told  him  no 
one  wculd  see  it,  and  that  we  would 
have  another  large  crowd  Saturday 
night,  and 'that  we  had  better  make  pre- 
paratii.ns  to  entertain  them.  But  only 
six  per.ple  came.  This  proved  to  me 
the  efficiency  of  newspaper  advertising. 


Six  Page  Section  of  Amusements 
For  several  weeks  the  Boston  Trav¬ 
eler  has  been  printing  an  amu.sement 
section  of  four  pages  on  Saturday.  Last 
week  a  six-page  section  was  issued, 
which  carried  twenty-one  and  a  frac¬ 
tion  columns  of  paid  amusement  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Traveler  that  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  proof  to  the  contrary,  this 
is  the  large.st  .section  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  paid  amusement  advertising 
ever  issued  in  the  I’^nited  States  liy  a 
daily  newspaper. 


Lynolype  Bulletin  Twelve  Years  Old 
The  Linotype  Bulletin  with  the  Au¬ 
gust  issue  begins  its  thirteenth  volume. 
When  it  was  .started  it  was  a  small  and 
mode.st  appearing  publication,  but  unde- 
the  direction  of  I^.  A.  Hornstein,  for 
.several  years  advertising  manager  of 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  and  at 
pre.sent  one  of  Mr.  Philip  Dodge’s  chief 
assistant.s.  the  Bulletin  has  been  en¬ 
larged  and  improved  until  it  is  now  a 
hand.some  example  of  the  art  of  typog¬ 
raphy.  While  is.sued  primarily  as  a 
house  organ,  it  contains  matter  of  in¬ 
terest  to  every  printer  In  the  land. 


The  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  in  its  re¬ 
port  for  Sept.  30,  1915, 
stated  that  88.6  per  cent  of 
the  Louisville  Herald’s  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  in  the  city  of 
Louisville  was  delivered  by 
carrier.  Its  competitor 
showed  23  per  cent  of  its 
city,  Sunday  circulation, 
delivered  by  carrier. 

“The  paper  that  goes  home” 
in  Louisville  is 

THE  LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Kentucky’s  Greatest  Newspaper 


You  MUST  Um  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  cover  tho  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

mo&thah.‘I".’:..150,00  0 


Now  More  Than 

70,000 

The  Sunday  Item 

New  Orleans,  La. 


The 


Pittsburgh  Post 


ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 


CONE.  LORENZEN  k  WOODMAN. 
Special  RepresentativM 
New  York,  Dotroit,  Kantai  City,  Chlcoio 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publither 
“The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that  con¬ 
sort  its  advertising  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisera  use  our  columns  cxclusivo- 
ly.  The  above  it  one  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  why.” 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

P»rtign  Advtrtinng  Rtprttintativgs 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
sso  Fifth  Avenue  Lyttoo  Buildinc 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH 

(Pennsylvania) 

ROLLING  IN  WEALTH 
Colossal  Pay  Rolls  Waiting 
For  the  Advertiser  who  buys  Space  in  the 
GAZETTE  TIMES 
AND 

CHRONICLE  TELEGRAPH 
Whose  Readers  always  have  Money  and  this 
Year  have  more  than  ever  before. 
COMBINATION  FLAT  RATE 
Dally  20c  Agate  Line,  Sunday  22 Agate 
Line. 

Advertisers,  Sales  Managers  and  Space 
Buyers — Address : 

URBAN  E.  DICE,  Foreign  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Plttidiurgb,  Penna.,  or 
SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
J.  C.  WILBERDINQ,  Brunswick  Bldg., 
New  York  City.  ~ 

J.  M.  BRANHAM  CO.,  Mailers  Bid.,  CUilcago, 
III.,  Chemical  Bldg.,  SL  Louis,  Mo. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

It  is  reported  that  Kdwin  Bird  Wil¬ 
son,  Inc.,  14  Wall  Street,  New  York 
«'ity,  will  handle  the  newspaper  adver- 
tisinR  of  the  Bankers’  Trust  Company, 
16  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


The  Snellenberg  Clothing  Company. 
200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is 
placing  20-inch,  12-time  orders  with  a 
few  newspapers  in  selected  sections, 
through  Ij.  S.  Goldsmith  Company. 


The  Ireland  Advertising  Agency,  136 
South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  P.i.. 
is  again  placing  8-inch,  97-time  orders 
with  .some  Southern  newspai>ers  for 
True.shape  Hosiery  Company,  Wayne 
.lunction,  I’hiladelphia,  Pa. 


The  We.stern  Adverti.sing  Agency, 
213  State  Street,  Bacine,  Wis.,  claims 
to  have  secured  the  following  accounts; 
J.  I.  Ca.se  Plow  Work.s,  Hacine,  Wis., 
and  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  John.son 
Floor  Wax,  Bacine,  Wis. 


.Martin  V.  Kelley  Co.,  Second  Nation¬ 
al  Bank  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  some  large  city  new.s 
jiafM'r.s  for  the  Jordan  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Van  Patten,  Inc.,  50  hiast  42(1  Street, 
New  York  city,  announces  that  it 
will  handle  the  following  accounts’ 
Chalmers  Motor  Car  Co.,  Jeffer.sor. 
.\venuc  and  New  Belt  Line,  Iletroit, 
.Michigan;  American  Chicle  Co.,  Chew 
ing  Gum,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
city;  Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.,  “Pyrene  Fire 
Kxtinguisher,’’  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 
New  York  city. 


lx)rd  &  Thomas,  Mall»rs  Building, 
Chicago,  111.,  are  again  placing  orders 
with  some  Western  newspapers  for 
California  Associated  Baisin  Co.,  “Cali¬ 
fornia  Sun  Maid  Bai.sins,”  Fresno,  Cal. 


Taylor-Critchfield-Clague  Co.,  Brooks 
Building,  Chicago,  111.,  is  making  con- 

Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  ft  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
TeL  Brocc  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573. 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 

Publishers*  Representatives 

CONE,  LORENZEN  ft  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Cumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


GLASS,  JOHN, 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 

O'FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB¬ 
URB  LIST. 

22  North  William  St,  New  York. 
TeL  Beekman  3636 

PAYNE.  G.  LOGAN.  CO.. 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
ilL;  200  FUth  Ava.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  t  Winter  tt.  Boston,  Maas.; 
Kreags  Bldg.,  Detroit.  lOsh. 


tracts  with  Western  newspapers  for 
Martin  V.  Howe  Coal  Co.,  Chicago. 


Moon,  Byron  &  Co.,  Boardman  Build¬ 
ing,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  are  again  placing  copy 
in  selected  sections  for  Hall,  Hartwell  & 
Co.,  “Slide-well  Collars”  and  “Hartwell 
Shirts,”  553  Biver  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Street  &  Finney,  171  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  are  placing  new 
schedules  for  Bice  &  Hutchins  “Edu¬ 
cator  Shoe,”  10  High  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Street  &  Finney,  171  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  will  shortly  start  a  try¬ 
out  campaign  in  a  selected  list  of  New 
England  newspapers,  for  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Oy.ster  Farms,  “Sealshipt  Oyster',’ 
40  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bedfield  Advertising  Agency,  34  West 
33d  Street,  New  York  city,  is  placing 
orders  with  some  Western  newspapers 
for  the  American  Lead  Pencil  Co., 
“Venus”  and  “Velvet”  Pencils,  220  Fifth 
Avenue. 


The  Fletcher  Co.,  advertising  service, 
Philadelidiia,  is  pret>aring  a  national 
newspaper  and  magazine  campaign  for 
the  Fitzgerald  -Manufacturing  Company, 
Torrington,  Conn.,  Clero  horns  and  au¬ 
tomobile  accessories. 


Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  171  Madison 
-Vvenue,  New  York  city,  is  preparing 
coi>y  for  Shaw-Walker  “Built  Like  a 
Skysc'raper”  tiling  cabinets,  to  appear  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Milwaukee, 
Baltimore,  Indianapolis,  Buffalo,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Pittsburgh,  and  Boston  papers. 


L.  E.  Anfenger,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is 
placing  5,000  lines,  one  year,  with  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  papers  for  the  Heyner  Dis¬ 
trict  Company. 


Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York  city, 
is  making  a  3,024-line  schedule  for  Lig¬ 
gett  &  Myers  (Piedmont  Cigarette). 


G.  L.  Dyer  Company,  New  York  city, 
is  sending  out  20,000  lines,  one  year, 
with  a  selected  list  of  newspapers  for 
the  House  of  Kuppenheimer. 


Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  are  placing 
75  inches,  8  times,  with  some  Missis¬ 
sippi  papers  for  the  California  Associ¬ 
ated  Baisin  Company. 


Bichard  A.  Foley  .\gency,  Philadelphia, 
is  making  out  a  schedule  of  3,730  lines  for 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.  (Velvet). 


M.  V.  Kelley,  Toledo,  O.,  is  placing 
5,000  lines,  one  year,  with  a  few  Mid¬ 
dle  West  papers  for  the  Jordon  Motor 
Car  Co. 


G.  L.  Dyer,  New'  York  city,  is  plac¬ 
ing  advertising  24  times  with  a  few  se¬ 
lected  lists  for  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn 
Flakes. 


H.  E.  James,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is 
sending  out  2,506  lines,  one  year,  to  a 
large  list  of  papers  for  Dr.  Bell’s  Pine 
Tar  Honey. 


H.  E.  James,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  plac¬ 
ing  2,000  lines,  one  year,  with  a  large 
li.st  of  papers  for  Sloan’s  Liniment,  and 
1,305  lines,  one  year,  with  a  large  list 
of  papers  for  Dr.  King’s  New  Discov’ery. 


Powers,  Alexander  &  Jenkins,  Detroit, 
are  using  10,000-Une  space  for  one  year 
for  the  Ford  Motsr  O#.,  Detroit 


SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS  -4DVERTISP. 


Committee  Endorses  Plan  for  Attract¬ 
ing  Attention  of  Manufacturers. 

Charles  H.  Allen,  publisher  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser;  J.  H 
Alll.son,  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean  and  American,  and 
Walter  G.  Bryan,  of  the  Atlanta  (Gti.) 
Georgian,  who  compose  the  advertising 
committee  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publi.shers’  -\ssociation  met  last  week 
in  the  office  of  St.  Elmo  Massengale,  of 
the  Massengale  Advertising  Company, 
and  enthusiastically  indorsed  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  advertising  Southern  news¬ 
papers  in  the  trade  journals  and  large 
new’spapers  of  the  East  and  Middle 
West. 

In  an  advertisement  recently  sent  to 
a  number  of  leading  Eastern  newspa¬ 
pers  by  the  members  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  it  was  shown  that  the  big  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  cotton  over  that 
of  last  year  will  add  greatly  to  the 
prosf.erity  of  the  South.  The  point  was 
al.so  brought  out  that  if  national  ad¬ 
vertising  was  neglected  by  the  South¬ 
ern  newspapers  this  fall  a  chance  to 
increase  .sales  would  Ije  lost. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  the  Mas.sengalc  Aavertising  Com¬ 
pany  will  i.ssue  for  the  Association  a 
booklet  to  be  distfibuted  among  the 
leading  advertisers  of  the  country,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  newspaper  advertising. 


GEORGIA  CANDIDATES  ADVERTISE 


Have  Used  Big  Space  in  the  Newspapers 
To  Win  Public  Support. 

This  week  concludes  a  series  of  “fat” 
times  with  the  newspapers  of  Georgia. 
Tbe  Legislature  stopped  all  liquor  and 
beer  advertising  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  State  on  May  1.  The  owners  and 
business  managers  wondered  where  the 
advertisements  were  to  come  from  to 
make  up  this  deficiency.  Providence 
was  kind.  A  State-wide  campaign  has 
l)een  on,  and  with  four  candidates  for 
Governor  and  many  aspirants  for  other 
States  offices  seeking  election  there  has 
V)een  a  prodigal  use  of  printers’  ink  in 
both  the  dailies  and  tjie  weeklies. 

The  candidates  for  Governor  have  in 
many  instances  used  entire  pages  in 
the(  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday 
morning  issues.  The  candidates  for 
State  Trea.surer,  for  Judges  of  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals,  for  Bailroad 
Commissioner,  for  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  other  offices  where 
there  have  been  from  two  to  a  half 
dozen  candidates  have  been  quick  to 
see  the  value  of  advertising  and  the 
new.spapers  have  been  the  medium 
used. 

Political  advertisements  of  a  purely 
local  nature  for  every  office  from 
Sheriff  to  Congressman  have  driven 
many  a  Georgia  weekly  editorial  page 
clean  out  of  the  paper  for  several  weeks 
running.  The  business  is  very  desi.'- 
able  because  as  a  rule  It  is  cash  with 
the  order.  The  harvest  is  over  this  week 
for  the  primary  is  to  be  held  on  Tues¬ 
day  of  next  week. 


The  Corning  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Leader 
was  unable  to  print  in  its  own  plant  on 
Thursday,  because  Its  pressroom  was 
flooded  to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  by  the 
worst  inundation  in  the  history  of  the 
city.  The  flood  came  suddenly  Wednes¬ 
day  night  as  a  result  of  a  cloudburst, 
and  inflicted  damage  in  the  business 
section  estimated  at  $100,000. 


AD  MEN  ORGANIZE  FOR  WII,S0N 


Charles  H.  Ingersoll  Is  Prc>i<lem  and  L 

E.  Pratt,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  quite 
a  lot  of  advertisers  and  adverti.sing  men 
who  would  like  to  see  Woodrow  Wilson 
reelected  President.  Quite  a  number 
here  organized  the  Woodrow  Wilson  .td- 
vertisers’  League,  a  national  organiza- 
tion  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paign.  Twenty-seven  cities  in  nineteen 
States  are  already  represented. 

The  officers  are:  President.  Charles 

H.  Ingersoll,  of  B.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro., 
New  York;  executive  committee,  W.  L. 
Saunders,  chairman  of  the  directors  of 
the  Ingersoll-Band  Company  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Consulting  Board;  E.  T.  Meredith,  pub. 
li.sher  of  Successful  Farming,  Des 
Moines,  la. ;  L.  D.  Wallace,  jr.,  general 
manager  United  Cereal  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Homer  J.  Buckley,  of  Buckley, 
Dement  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  Ix>wellyn 
E.  Pratt,  New  York.  Mr.  Pratt  will 
act  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  national  headquarters  of  the 
Ix-aguo  will  be  at  220  West  42d  Street. 

The  following  men  w'ill  organize  local 
branches  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  .Vdver- 
tisers’  League  in  various  cities:  W.  It. 
Emory,  James  O’Shaughnessy,  and  Dad 
Kentor,  Chicago;  James  G.  Moran,  New 
Haven;  C.  B.  Connor,  Denver;  B.  O. 
Bliven,  Los  -4ngeles;  George  H.  Kber- 
hard,  San  Francisco;  Dan  P.  Lennon, 
Joliet;  W.  X.  Jack-son,  Quincy,  Ill.; 
Guernsey  Van  Biper,  Indianapolis;  R. 
J.  Wilson,  Anderson,  Ind. ;  J.  G.  Mc- 
Masters,  Cedar  Baplds,  la.;  W.  J.  I^eon, 
Boise,  Idaho;  Bussell  Sholk,  Lexington, 
Ky. ;  Meyer  Benson,  Shreveport,  La.; 
Guy  H.  Cleveland,  Minneapolis;  C.  E. 

I. ,awrence,  St.  Paul;  Theodore  S.  Fet- 
tinger,  Newark;  J.  George  Frederick, 
New  York;  J.  J.  O'Keeffe,  New  York; 
M.  Hamburger,  New  York;  W.  J.  Rad- 
datz,  Cleveland;  P.  L.  Frailey,  Youngs¬ 
town,  O. ;  William  Nixdorf,  Lanca.ster, 
Pa.;  William  T.  Ellis,  Swarthmore,  Pa.; 
.1.  H.  Allison,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Lowry 
Martin,  Corsicana,  Tex.;  Earl  J.  Glade, 
Salt  Lake  City;  A.  M.  Candee,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  and  Hendrick  Bomeyn,  Spokane. 


TO  WIN  RUSSIAN  TRADE 


Americans  Are  Advised  to  Adverti>e  in 
the  Empire’s  Newspapers. 

The  .Ymerican-Bussian  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  New  York  city,  has  Issued  a 
bulletin  on  “The  Bus.sian  Market,  Its 
Possibilities  and  Problems.”  In  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  selling  American 
goods  in  Bussia  the  bulletin  says: 

“It  is  essential  that  American  manu¬ 
facturers  and  exporters  should  realize 
the  importance  of  opening  direct  con¬ 
nections  in  the  Bus.sian  market.  Under 
present  conditions  perhaps  the  mo.st  ef¬ 
fective  method  of  securing  direct  con¬ 
nections  in  Bu.ssia  is  by  use  of  the  Bus- 
sian  press  for  advertising  purpo.se.s. 

“Bussia  has  a  well-developed  and 
thoroughly  organized  metropolitan,  pro¬ 
vincial,  and  trade  pres.s,  which  circulates 
throughout  the  entire  Empire  and 
reaches  the  most  Important  elements  of 
the  Bussian  market.  Just  before  the 
war  there  were  in  Bu.ssia  2,167  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  regularly  publish¬ 
ed  in  246  cities  and  towns. 

“The  American-Bussian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  believes  that  Russian  adver¬ 
tising  is  extremely  important,  and  toy  a 
special  arrangement  this  organization  is 
in  a  position  to  furnish  its  members  with 
liberal  discounts  in  advertising  rates.” 
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ad  field  personals 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 


Change  in  Agency  Ownership 
Toronto,  September  5. — An  "important 
change  in  agency  circles  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  on  September  1.  The  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  has 
gone  out  of  existence  as  such,  the  busi¬ 
ness  having  been  acquired  by  Frank  G. 
Smith,  vice-pre.sident  of  Collin  Arm¬ 
strong,  Inc.,  New  York;  A.  J.  Denne, 
late  manager  of  the  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  of  Canada,  and  Harold  A. 
Moore,  who  have  established  the  firm  of 
Smith,  Donne  &  Moore,  Limited.  The 
change  is  chiefly  one  of  ownership,  as 
the  personnel  of  the  active  management 
remains  the  same.  The  firm’s  clientele 
also  remains  the  same.  Offices  will  be 
maintained  in  Toronto  and  in  London, 
Kng.,  the  former  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Denne,  and  the  latter  of  Mr.  Moore. 


Myron  Townsend,  advertising  mana- 
l«r  sf  the  Blaisdell  Paper  Pencil  Co., 

•  Philadelphia,  who  is  abroad,  was  in¬ 
terviewed  by  a  repcrter  from  the  Ad- 
verttiers’  Weekly  who  declarid  in  his 
story  that  Mr.  Townsend  was  one  of 
tho  most  reticent  Americans  ho  ever 
saw. 

J.  A.  Oreene,  jr.,  who  has  Ix^en  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  Philadelphia  North  Amer¬ 
ican,  the  Philadelphia  .Bulletin,  and  the 
Birmingliam  (Ala.)  News  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  writer,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Jacksmi 
(Mich.)  Patriot. 

Sherley  Hunter,  an  advertising  man 
of  Los  Angeles,  has  received  an  offer 

•  of  |7,5('0  a  year  <o  come  to  New  York 
and  take  an  Important  position. 

L.  K.  Van  Pallen,  of  the  Chelten¬ 
ham  Advertising  Agency,  (N.  Y.)  who 
has  bei  n  spending  several  weeks  in 
viewing  the  scenic  wo'iders  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  has  returned  home. 

Fred.  W.  Ellsworth,  for  six  years  pub¬ 
licity  manager  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  on  August  31 
was  made  secretary  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Ellsworth  has  lo  ig  been  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  bank  advertising  men,  and  at  the 
Ciuaranty  Trust  Company  he  has  built 
up  a  publicity  and  new  business  depart¬ 
ment  which  is  very  complete  and  ef¬ 
ficient. 

Mrs.  Stella  G.  Mack  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  advertising  representative  in  New 
York  city  for  Postage,  the  magazine  of 
direct  mall  advertising. 

H.  C.  Williams,  with  the  Hutchinson 
Kansas  News  for  nine  years,  will  cover 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Specialty  Shop  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  New  York  Tribune. 

E.  J.  Carr  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  will 
have  charge  of  the  advertising  in  the 
pictorial  section. 

S.  A.  Welssen,  of  the  Cleveland  Ad 
(Hub,  has  been  commissioned  to  visit 
a  number  of  Mid- Western  cities  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  methods  practiced  and  re¬ 
sults  accomplished  by  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  bureaus.  Among  the  cities  are 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Ues  Moines,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  and  Minneapolis. 

Byron  A.  Bolt  has  been  made  sales 
manager  of  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons 
Company.  Until  recently  he  has  lieen 
sales  and  advertising  manager  of  Al¬ 
bert  Ihck  &  Company,  of  Chicago. 

Noi'iiian  F.  Boyesen,  until  recently 
affiliated  with  the  National  Railways 
Advertising  Company,  has  joined  the 
force  of  the  Burnet-Kuhn  Advertising 
Company. 

Edwin  F.  Deicke  has  resigned  from 
the  Mahin  Advertising  Company  and 
is  now  serving  as  assistant  manager  of 
the  Lee-Jones  Advertising  Company. 

R.  L.  Shepherd,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Denison  Coffee 
Company,  has  opened  offices  and  is 
handling  the  advertising  of  a  number 
of  large  manufacturing  concerns 


THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 


And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents*  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed 


NEW  JERSEY. 


ALABAMA. 


NDWS  . Birmingbam 

Average  circulation  for  March,  Dally  39,025 ; 
Sunday,  41,039,  Printed  1,905.3.30  lines  more 
advertising  than  Its  nearest  compeUtor  In  1915. 


JOUItNAI. 


.Biiaalietli 


PRESS  CIIltOXiri.E 


COURIER  NEWS 


CALIFORNIA. 


Advertising  Enterpri.se  in  London 
C.  F.  Higham,  one  of  London’s  fore¬ 
most  advertising  experts,  has  recently 
used  in  the  Mail,  of  that  city,  an  entire 
page  advertisement  to  set  forth  some  of 
his  views  on  scientific  distribution  and 
how  it  can  be  effected  through  intelli¬ 
gent  and  forceful  advertising.  As  the 
space  cost  Mr.  Higham  $1,650,  the  ex- 
penditpre  of  this  amount  for  such  p. 
purpose  is  proof  of  his  own  faith  in 
newspaper  advertising.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Higham  writes  The  Editor  and  Pub" 
USHER  that  the  advertisement  had  paid 
for  itself  before  four  o’clock  on  the  day 
that  it  appeared. 


NEW  YORK 


EXAMINER  . I.OS  Angeles 

Ai.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery. 


COURIER  &  enquirer 


BulTalo 


MERCURY-HERAI.D  . San  Jose 

Post  OtHoe  Statement  11,434.  Member  of  A.B.C. 


IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO-AMERICAN.'.New  York 


Pomona  DAY  . 

_____  The  National  Jewish  Dally 
advertiser  should  overlook. 


THE  PROGRESS 


. New  York 

that  no  general 


GEORGIA. 


NEBRASKA, 


journal  (Clr.  57,531) 


Atlanta 


CHRONICLE 


Augusta 


TRIBUNE  . 

Circulation  A.  B.  C.  report, 
leased  wire  report  United  Press. 


. .  .Hastings 
,100.  Full 


ILLINOIS. 


OHIO. 


HERALD-NEWS  (Circulation  15,190)- . Joliet 


Press  Evolution  Pictured 
It.  Hoe  &  Co.  have  presented  to 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times — in  commemoration  of  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Ochs’s  con¬ 
nection  with  that  paper — a  composite 
photograph  showing  all  the  different 
types  of  presses  used  by  the  Times  since 
1851.  The  novel  pictorial  souvenir  shows 
the  earliest  flat-bed  machine  and  the 
types  succeeding  it,  including  the  new 
“Twentieth  Century  Model”  Sextuple 
Presses,  now  being  installed  in  the 
Times  plant,  and  which  are  by  far  the 
fastest  machines  ever  designed  for 
printing  newspapers. 


STAR  (Circulation  21,589) 


Peoria 


vindicator 


Youngstown 


IOWA 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


register  &  leader  . Des  Moines 

EVENING  TRIBUNE  . Dea  Moines 

Essential  to  covering  Des  Moines  and  vicinity. 


TIMES 


SUOCBSSPUL  FARMING  . Des  Moines  PAILY  DEMOCRAT. 

More  thfin  700.000  circulation  grnaranteod  and  - 

proven  or  no  i»ay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  TIMES-LEADEU  ... 
Circulations. 


.Johnstown 


■  Wilkes-Barre 


TENNESSEE. 


KENTUCKY 


masonic  home  journal _ Ixralsvllle.  Ky.  BANNER 

(Semi-Monthly,  32  to  04  pages.)  Guaranteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
tile  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies  monthly. 


Nashville 


Agricultural  Papers  Consolidate 
The  Live  Stock  &  Dairy  Journal,  un¬ 
til  recently  published  at  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  has  been  consolidated  with  the 
California  Cultivator,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Tho  Gem  State  Hural,  of  Caldwell 
(Idaho)  which  for  the  past  twenty 
years  has  enjoyed  strong  prestige 
among  the  farmers  of  that  State,  has 
been  consolidated  with  the  Idaho  Farm¬ 
er,  of  Boise,  Idaho.  The  Idaho  Farmer 
i.4  a  member  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Farm  Trio. 


LOUISIANA 


CHRONICLE  . 

'ITie  Chronicle  guarantees  u 
35,000  daily  and  45,000  Sunday. 


timespicayunb 


New  Orleans 


MICHIGAN 


UTAH. 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  I.ssue)  . Jackson 

Gov.  Statement — Daily,  11,403;  Sunday, 
12,568.  Member  A.  B.  G.  and  A.  N.  P.  Au 
Flat  rate  2  cents  line;  full  position  2^  cents  line. 


UEUAd.D-UEPUBLICAN 


VIRGINIA 


MINNESOTA. 


DAILY  NEWS-RECORD  . Harrisonburg 

lu  the  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  In 
the  richest  Agricultural  County  In  United  States. 


I'RIBUNB,  Morning  and  Evening _ Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


Hunehes”  for  Editorb 


WASHINGTON 


The  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  Cleveland,  issues  a  house  or¬ 
gan  called  “Pep”  each  month.  Its 
most  valuable  feature  is  a  department 
headed  “Hunches”  in  which  are  print¬ 
ed  a  dozen  or  more  practical  suggesstlons 
to  editors  for  special  or  feature  articles, 
which  can  be  worked  up  in  any  good- 
sized  town  or  city. 


POST  DISPATCH  . St.  Louis 

Is  the  only  newspaper  in  its  territory  with  the 
iK-autifiil  Rotogravure  Picture  Section.  Clrcn- 
l.'ition  first  four  months,  1910 : 

Sunday  average  . 375,428 

Daily  average  . 217,228 


POST- 1 NTELL IGENCER 


Seattle 


CANADA 


MONTANA 


ONTARIO 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Sworn  Net  Paid  Olrcnlatlon  for  O 
Month*  Endins  Mar.  31,  lOlO. 


MINER  . Butte 

Average  dally  11,965.  Sunday,  20,189,  for  3 
months  ending  March  20,  1916. 


FREE  PRESS 


London 


Branham's  Telephone  Li.st 

The  John  M.  Branham  Company, 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York,  has  is¬ 
sued  a  revised  edition  of  its  telephone 
card  of  advertising  agents  and  special 
newspaper  representatives  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  metropolis.  This  useful  list 
has  won  fa voin  among  all  who  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  deal  with  advertising  people. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


We  guarantee  the  largest  white  home 
delivered  evening  circulation  in  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
prospects  in  the  local  territory  the  States 
is  the  logical  and  economic  medium. 
Circnlation  data  sent  on  request. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  Repreaentatlves 

New  York  Chlcsi*o  St.  Loot* 


The  following  publlsberi  guarantee  circnlation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  Investigation. 


NEBRASKA. 


PREIE  PRESSE  (Clr.  128,384) 


Lincoln 


ILLINOIS. 


NEW  YORK. 


SKANDINAVEN 


Chicago  BOELI-ETTINO  DELLA  SERA 


New  York 
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Circulation  News,  Views,  and  Observations 


AMAZING  CIRCULATION 


London  Newspajiers  Lead  tin 
Volume  of  Sales. 

The  circulations  of  tin 
ne\vsj>aj>crs,  for  many  ycar.s 
cst  in  the  world,  have  ri.sei 
mous  figures  in  war  time  an 
previous  records  far  in  the  r 
The  Daily  Mirror  shows  v. 
of  1,300,000,  exclusive 


the  machine  will  average  $10  per  ma¬ 
chine  for  eight  hours’  work,  thus  effect¬ 
ing  a  .saving  of  $50  per  week. 

“Mr.  Halvorsen  also  claims  that  he 
can  make  a  seven-head  machine  which 
will  do  .six  .sttifflngs  equally  as  well  as 
the  four-head  machine  will  do  three 
stuftlngs..” 


NEWSPAPER  STUFFING 

MACHINE  INVENTED 


mailing  machine.s,  thtit  stamp,  wrap, 
and  rottte.  In  fact,  the  only  mechan- 
istn  lacked  by  a  modern  newsimper  wa.s 
a  machine  that  would  automatically 
.stuff  or  assemble  the  various  sections 
into  a  complete  whole. 

“Mr.  Sam  Halvorsen,  of  the  Diamond 
Machine  Works,  came  to  me  about  Hve 
years  ago  and  requested  me  to  come  to 
his  shop  and  see  a  newspaper  vending 
machine,  which  he  had  invented.  I  sug- 
gest«‘d  to  him,  that  if  he  could  invent  a 
.stuffing  machine  which  could  do  the 
work  satisfactorily,  he  would  have  no 
trouble  in  selling  it. 

“Mr.  Halvarsen  went  to  work,  and 
the  result  w'as  that,  a  little  over  a  yeai 
!igo,  he  completed  a  two-head  machine 
that  cofild  make  a  single  stuff  at  the 
rate  of  S,000  i>er  hour.  I  fold  Mr.  Hal¬ 
vorsen  that,  unless  he  could  invent  a 
three  or  four-head  machine,  there  would 
l>e  i>ractically  no  saving  for  a  news- 
pai>er  in  its  operation.  He  followed  out 
my  suggestion,  and  now  has  on  the 
market  a  four-head  machine.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  a  success.  It  is  guaranteed  to 
make  three  complete  stuffs  at  the  rate 
of  8,000  or  more  per  hour  in  any  size 
sections  from  4  pages  to  32  pages. 

“The  machine  was  tried  out  recently 
by  the  Times  and  made  three  complete 
.stuffs  at  the  rate  of  6,500  per  hour,  and 
was  only  running  a  little  over  half 
speed. 

“1  have  some  of  the  fastest  staffers  in 
the  country;  one  man,  nicknamed 
■Hacehor.se,'  can  .single  .stuff  at  the  rate 
of  3,000  per  hour  for  a  short  time.  His 
average  per  hour  is  2,500.  The  general 
average  of  ali  my  staffers  is  a  little 
over  2,000  per  hour.  The  four-head  ma¬ 
chine  stuffing  with  the  speed  of  8,000 
per  hour  is  equal  to  24.000  single  stuffs 
per  hour,  which  in  turn  is  equal  to  the 
work  of  10  or  12  men.  The  machine  will 
require  three  men  to  oi)erate  it;  two 
loaders  and  one  packer  boy. 

“The  average  circulation  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times  is  approximately  85,000,  and 
the  cost  of  three  complete  stuffs  ave¬ 
rage  $1  per  thousand,  total  $85.  The 
Times  has  ordered  three  machines  to  be 
installed  in  its  new  building.  I  have 
figured  that  the  operating  expenses  of 


L.  B.  Nel.son,  ('irculation  Manager  of  the 
Seattle  Times.  Tells  of  New  Machine 
^'hieh  Will,  it  is  Glaiined,  Stuff  at  the 
Rate  of  8,00(1  Complete  Copies  Per 
Hour  -Inventor  a  Seattle  Man. 

One  of  the  mo.st  vexatious  expenses 
afta<-hed  to  the  marketing  of  a  news¬ 
paper  lias  lieen  the  hand  “stufting," 
"in.serting,”  or  as.sembling  of  the  various 
parts  or  sections  of  daily  and  Sunday 
edition.s.  It  has  l>een  expensive  Ix*- 
c.Hi.si'  of  the  fact  that  it  required  en¬ 
tirely  manual  labor,  and  vexatious  be- 
ciiuse  of  the  unreliability  of  such  labor. 
Dracticall.v  every  other  department  of 
the  nuMlcrn  newspaiK-r  has  seen  the 
coming  of  improvements  that  have 
meant  .siiving  of  not  only  time  and 
labor,  liut  expense  as  w'ell.  The  mailing 
rtKim,  however,  has  had  to  struggle 
along  with  the  .sjime  old  antiquated  sys¬ 
tem  of  stuffing  that  was  in  vogue  when 
the  first  two-.section  paper  was  printed, 
depending  entirely  on  the  .speed  worked 
ui)  by  its  individual  staffers  to  keep 
down  exiK‘ns<‘.  Itecause  of  this,  news¬ 
paper  publi.shers  will  no  doulit  lie  well 
plea.sed  with  the  announcement  of  the 
l>erfe«'tion  of  a  stuffing  machine.  The 
machine  is  the  invention  of  a  Seattle. 
Wash.,  man.  and  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
L.  IS.  Nelson,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Seattle  Times.  Mr.  Nel.son  is  very 
enthusia.stic  over  the  merits  of  the  ma- 
i  hine,  and  afti'r  a  thorough  test  he  has 
oriiered  three  machines  for  the  Times. 

To  a  representative  of  Thk  Hpitou  an’p 
Hi  Ki.isiiKK  .Mr.  Nelson  .said; 

“When  1  lirst  commenced  to  work  on 
a  newspaper,  eight  pages  was  the  limit 
of  the  size  of  the  perfecting  press.  There 
was  no  color  juess;  all  type  was  set  by 
hand;  stereotype  mats  were  lieaten  liy 
hand;  plates  were  cast  by  hand.  Now 
there  are  perfecting  pres.ses  that  will 
print  32  pages  at  the  rate  of  40,000  per 
hour;  there  are  color  presses;  Mergen- 
thaler  machines;  60-i>oint  head  ma¬ 
chines;  type-ca.sting  machines;  mould¬ 
ing  machines;  auto  plate-casting  boxes; 


an  averagf! 
of  complimen¬ 
tary,  free  and  voucher  copies.  The  Mir¬ 
ror  is  -a  small  sheet  paper,  very  fuHy 
illu.strated.  Its  news  is  condense.l  to  the 
minimum.  Sales  went  up  l.'iii.noo  tli> 
day  following  the  Nort'h  Sea  battle, 
while  the  event  that  stunneil  llritain 
more  than  anything  else  .sinc<-  the  war 
broke  out,  the  tragic  loss  of  l,ord 
Kitchener,  rai.sed  the  total  nearly  350,- 
000.  '  '  . 

One  other  London  daily  newspaper 
boasts  of  a  circulation  of  more  than 
1,000,000,  and  that  is  Lord  Nortlieliffe's 
famous  Daily  Mail,  while  fhi-  Daily 
News  and  Daily  Sketch  sell  750,000 
each,  the  Daily  Chronicle  600,ooo,  and 
the  Daily  Express  500,000.  .\ll  these 
are  publi.shed  at  one  half-penny  (one 
cent).  The  penpy  (two  cent)  journals 
include  the  Times,  with  a  sale  of  200,- 
000;  the  Daily  Telegraph,  180,000,  and 
the  Morning  Post,  75,000. 

There  are  now  only  two  one  cent 
evening  newspapers  published  in  the 
Hritish  capital,  the  Evening  News  and 
the  Star.  The  former  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  750,000  and  the  latter  500,000. 
The  two  cent  papers — the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  Westminster  Gazette,  Evening 
Standard,  and  Globe — circulate  between 
80,000  and  40,000  each. 

None  of  the  London  dallies  i.s  pub¬ 
lished  on  Sunday,  all  the  newspapers 
appe.aring  on  the  seventh  day  In-ing 
once  a  week  journals,  though  some  of 
them  issue  “country  edition.s"  on  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon.  The  circulations  of 
several  have  become  stupendous.  The 
Sunday  Pictorial  leads  the  way  with 
2,500,000  copie.s,  while  the  News  of  the 
World  sells  2,000,000,  Lloyd's  Weekly 
News  1,500,000,  the  Weekly  Dispatch 
1,350,000,  and  the  Sunday  Herald  1,250,- 
000.  The  Observer,  edited  by  England's 
most  influential  journalist,  J.  I...  Gar¬ 
vin,  sells  to  about  220,000  people. 


CIRCULATION  NOTES 
The  newsboys  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  are 
forming  a  union,  the  organization  to  be 
attiliated  with  the  International  I'nion 
of  Printing  Pres.smen  and  Assistant.s. 


The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  is 
proud  of  a  letter  fi'om  David  Lloyd- 
George,  written  in  apiireciation  of  an 
editorial  in  the  Trilmne  describing  him 
as  “the  biggest  man  in  Britain.” 


On  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  board 
of  control,  Philip  J.  Kealy,  president  of 
the  Kansas  City  Railways  Company,  has 
issued  an  order  prohibiting  newsboys 
from  seliing  papers  on  the  street  cars. 
It  will  be  effective  immediately. 

The  order  wa.s  the  result  of  numerous 
requests  and  many  letters  received  by 
the  railways  company.  Practically  all 
the  letters  exjiressed  the  opinion  that 
not  a  few  newsboys  who  daily  hop  on 
and  off  of  moving  street  cars  have  been 
killed,  and  many  have  been  mained  for 
life. 


The  Cleveland  (O.)  News  is  the  last 
English  language  daily  of  that  city  to 
announce  a  change  in  price  policy.  Be¬ 
ginning  the  tir.st  of  this  month  this 
newspaper  goes  to  two  cents  in  all  ter¬ 
ritory  outside  of  a  thirty-flve-mile  ra¬ 
dius  of  Cleveland.  The  morning  Eng¬ 
lish  dailies,  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Ix'ader,  made  r.  similar  announcement 
some  time  ago.  The  Press  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  field  also  made  the  change. 


Texa^  Cirrulation  Convention  Postponed 
President  Harold  Hough,  of  the  Texas 
Circulation  Managers’  Association,  an¬ 
nounces  the  postponement  of  the  date 
of  the  annual  convention  at  San  An¬ 
tonio,  from  September  6  to  Wedne.sday, 
September  20. 


Cutiiig  for  Buifalo  Newisboy.s 
The  annual  outing  or  the  Buffalo 
Newspaper  Distributors  wiil  be  beld  at 
Columbia  Park  Sunday,  September  17. 
The  committee  has  arranged  the  fol¬ 
lowing  races  for  new.sboys  and  open 
events;  Newsboys — One  mile  run,  over 
.sixteen  years  old;  one-half  mile  run, 
under  sixteen  years;  100-yard  dash, 
handicap;  five-mile  bicycle  race.  Open 
— Ten-mile  bicycle  race,  ten-mile  mo¬ 
torcycle  race.  There  will  be  a  band 
concert  afternoon  and  evening  and  .i 
fireworks  display  to  finish  up. 


Valuable  Aid  in  Circulation  Work 
One  of  the  best  little  papers  devoted 
toj  carrier  boys  that  comes  to  our  de.sk  j 
is 'the  Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram  Jr.  The  ! 
lait  i.ssue  received  con.sists  of  twelve  j 
nchtly  printed  pages  jammed  full  of  the  | 
kind  of  stuff  that  will  interest  live  Ixiys. 
-Vlthough  it  carries  several  general  ar¬ 
ticles  the  most  of  the  matter  is  purely  , 
local.  Such  papers  as  the  Telegram 
Juinior  ought  to  help  circulation  mana- 
.gers  a  whole  lot. 


The  Richmond  (Va.)  Evening  Jour 
nal  is  now  located  in  its  new  quarters 
at^  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Broad 
Streets. 
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ive\^spaper  activities  in  many  cities 

Various  Plans  and  Schemes  That  Are  Being  Employed  to  Build 
Circulation  and  Increase  Prestige. 


The.  ( 'o-Operator,  the  monthly  t)ulle- 
tiii  is.'iUi  hy  the  service  l)nrcaii  of  the 
Chicago  'i'rihiino,  ilesiKiied  to  help  the 
smaller  storekeepers  to  .solve  their  ail- 
vertisinf!  problems,  cttiitains  in  its  Sep- 
tcnilx-r  issue  much  practical  matter  of 
a  servi<'c  nature.  There  are  articles  on 
■‘.\dvcrti.sinK  the  Store’s  Policy,”  “Mak- 
iiu?  One-Cent  Sales  Pay,”  “Increasing 
Shelf  Room,”  “Using  Circular  I.etters,” 
etc.  Under  the  head  of  “Heady-Made 
Advert isement.s”  a  collection  of  snappy 
’headings  and  selling  arguments  for  va¬ 
rious  lines  of  business  and  commodities 
is  found. 


The  “dress  up”  campaign  starts  this 
year  on  September  30  and  ccMitinues  un¬ 
til  October  14.  This  idea,  originating 
with  Men’s  Wear  one  year  ago,  has 
attained  itnmenso  vogue  as  a  stimulant 
of  public  interest  in  the  question  of 
wearables.  In  the  spring  campaign  it 
is  e.stimated  that  “dress  up”  propaganda 
eoi>y  was  featured  in  more  than  4,500,- 
000  lines  of  newspaper  advertising. 
I)re.ss-up  day  was  observed  as  a  city¬ 
wide  fete  in  264  cities.  T'w’o  Governors 
and  42  Mayors  dignified  the  campaign 
by  otlicially  recognizing  it  and  urging 
the  people  to  participate.  As  with  “dol¬ 
lar  day,”  the  idea  is  most  successful  in 
cities  where  merchants  cooperate  fully 
and  make  use  of  generous  newspaper 
a<lverti.sing  space. 


’I’he  Fortli  Worth  {'J'ex.)  Record  runs 
on  Sundays  a  page  of  advertising  cards, 
printed  in  red  <and  black,  on  which  it 
focu.ses  reader-attention  by  mis-spelling 
a  number  of  words,  and  offering  cash 
prizes  amounting  to  $10  each  week  to 
the  n-aders  who  discover  and  correct 
the.se  errors — the  awards  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  neatness  and  originality 
of  the  answers  as  well  as  by  their  cor¬ 
rectness.  Some  of  their  readers  have 
shown  .surprising  ingenuity  in  dressing 
up  their  answers  in  the  guise  of  floral 
de.signs,  in  composites  of  clipped  illus- 
trations  and  headlines  so  pasted  to¬ 
gether  as  to  make  amusing  display  ads, 
etc.  Sixty-eight  busine.ss  firms  use  uni¬ 
form  space  and  display  on  this  special 
page. 


The  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  of 
which  Harvey  H.  Young  is  advertising 
manager,  on  Sunday,  August  27,  Is- 
.sued  a  twenty-page  illustrated  section 
devoted  to  the  now  Hotel  Deshler.  The 
advertising  with  which  its  columns 
were  well  filled,  came  from  the  firms 
that  supplied  the  material  entering 
into  the  con.struction  and  furnishing  of 
the  hotel,  and  the  text  matter  describ¬ 
ed  its  various  attractive  features.  This 
is  the  largc.st  single  hotel  section  that 
has  come  under  our  notice. 


C.  D.  Bertolet,  general  advertising 
manager  of  the  Clover  I.eaf  publications, 
Chicago,  is  sending  to  prospective  ad- 
verti.sers  a  life-size  artistic  card  repre- 
si'iisation  in  colors  of  a  prairie  chicken, 
upon  the  back  of  which  is  printed  in- 
fnimation  concerning  the  papers.  Here 
is  one  of  the  statements:  “The  Open 
Season  is  at  Hand.  The  co.st  of  a  li¬ 
cense  to  hunt  in  the  Clover  I^eaf  field 
advances  to  $1.50  an  agate  line  October 
6.  1916.  The  first  in  the  field  will  get 
the  pick  of  the  .shooting  this  season. 
For  guides,  ammunition,  and  equlp- 
nient  designed  to  get  the  most  results 
at  the  least  cost,  address,”  etc. 


More  than  $700  in  prizes  was  di.sti’lb- 
uted  by  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Deal¬ 
er  to  winners  in  the  1916  contest,  at  the 
exhibition  of  products  o.f  the  contestants 
at  Old  City  Hall.  Judges  in  the  contest 
were  City  Foro.ster  John  Roddy,  and 
five  prominent  business  men  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  In  addition  to  the  prizes  offered 
by  the  Plain  Dealer  a  prominent  real 
estate  firm  offered  three  lots,  outside 
the  city,  for  leading  contestant.s.  W. 
H.  Rose,  editorial  writer  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  made  the  pre.sentation  address¬ 
es  to  the  prize  winners.  .1.  W.  I.K)ve, 
of  the  Plain  Dealer  staff,  managed  the 
contest. 

“(fieveland’s  Commercial  Interests”  is 
the  title  of  a  group  advertisement  that 
made  its  initial  appearance  last  Satur¬ 
day  in  the  Cleveland  News.  The  plan 
is  to  give  all  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests,  the  big  institutions  of 
the  city,  a  chance  to  tell  their  stories, 
and  thus  win  the  confidence  and  good¬ 
will  of  the  people.  Indirectly  this  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  revert  to  the  financial  better¬ 
ment  of  these  concerns. 


The  summer  cami)aign  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Evening  Sun  for  its  milk  and  ice 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  chiidren  of 
indigent  parents,  to  date,  has  resuited 
in  the  collection  by  that  newspaper  of 
contributions  to  the  amount  of  $13,- 
875,96;  and  a  simiiar  campaign  carried 
on  by  the  Baltimore  News  for  money 
to  give  children  of  poverty-stricken 
famiiies  of  the  city  a  summer  outing  re¬ 
suited  in  the  collection  of  the  sum  of 
$13,414.89.  The  sum  received  by  the 
Evening  Sun  was  paid  in  to  the  charity 
department  of  that  paper  direct  by  in¬ 
dividual  contributors.  The  fund  of  the 
News  was  raised  aimost  entireiy  through 
the  efforts  of  boys  and  girls  who  so¬ 
licited  contributions  and  others  who 
held  “block  fairs,”  the  children  of  a 
block  forming  a  sort  of  .juvenile  or¬ 
ganization  and  contributing  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  cold  drinks,  ice  cream,  candies, 
and  sundry  other  articles  which  were 
sold  at  the  “fair”  on  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  home  of  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Evening  Journal, 
the  afternoon  publication  of  A.  H.  Belo 
&  Co.,  has  issued  a  "Statement  of  Facts” 
in  the  form  of  a  handsome  anno.unce- 
inent  reviewing  its  progress  during  the 
two  and  one-half  years  that  it  has  been 
in  existence.  The  publishers  claim  the 
lai’gest  evening  circulation  in  the  city, 
36,688. 


A  “Who-VVhat-Where”  contest,  with 
$1,500  in  prizes,  is  being  offered  to  the 
readers  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  One 
hundi’cd  and  eight  merchants  of  the 
city  are  cooperating  with  the  paper. 
Several  .stores  are  designated  only  by 
some  advertising  phra.se.  The  names 
of  others  are  given,  and  the  reader  is 
asked  to  supply  some  well-known 
phrase  u.sed  in  advertising  the  store. 
In  several  instances  the  stores  have 
been  so  filled  with  people  who  have 
wished  to  get  news  relative  to  the  con 
te.st  that  the  storekeepers  have  tele- 
lihoned  the  Press  .saying  they  have  not 
enough  help  to  handle  this  .stimulated 
bu.sim  ss.  ' 


For  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  dealer 
coilperation,  in  other  words  the  aiding 
of  the  national  food  advertiser  and  the 
grocers  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Northwest, 
the  service  department  of  the  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  this  month  published 


the  fir.st  of  a  series  of  Service  Bulletins. 
The  Sejitember  numlier  is  a  four-page 
paper  containing  items  of  interest  to  lo¬ 
cal  and  Northwestern  grocers,  and  re¬ 
ports  of  retail  grocers’  association  meet¬ 
ings,  plans,  and  St.  I’aul  Store  news. 

Among  the  announcements  in  the  first 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  the  offer  of  $50 
in  cash  prizes  for  the  best  September 
window  display  of  advertised  food  prod¬ 
ucts  or  household  accessories.  The  of¬ 
fer  is  made  to  any  grocer  of  St.  Paul 
or  the  Northwest,  the  prizes  being:  First 
prize,  $25;  second  prize,  $10;  third  prize, 
$5;  fourth  prize,  $3;  fifth  prize,  $2;  next 
five,  $1  each. 

In  addition  to  the  announcement  of 
the  window-display  prizes,  there  is  a 
story  covering  local  grocery  changes,  a 
li.st  of  newspaper  advertisers  in  the  St. 
Paul  field,  a  miniature  reproduction  of 
current  advertisements  of  food  products 
and  household  accessories  appearing  in 
the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  and  a 
list  of  a  number  of  firms  which  furni^ 
window  displays.  In  addition,  there  are 
stories  of  interest  to  the  groc'i’s  ani 
other  news  of  national  advertising.  The 
Bulletin  also  is  starting  a  mail-bag  de¬ 
partment,  to  which  grocers  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  Northwest  are  invited  to  write 
their  experiences,  and  in  which  they 
may  ask  question.s.  These  questions  the 
service  department  will  attempt  to  have 
answeretl  by  experts. 


Editor  Kline's  47th  Anniversary 

Forty-three  years  ago  last  Sunday 
W.  J.  Kline  became  the  owner  of  the 
Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Democrat,  then  a 
weekly  paper.  Thirty-seven  years  ago 
the  Amsterdam  Daily  Democrat,  which 
afterward  became  the  Evening  Recorder 
.and  Daily  Democrat,  was  established. 
Mr.  Kline’s  conduct  of  the  paper  has 
been  eminently  successful.  The  Demo¬ 
crat  is  known  throughout  its  .section  as 
an  ontorpri.oing  and  ably  edited  daily 
newspaper.  In  his  declining  years  Editor 
Kline  has  the  able  services  of  his  .son, 
Gardiner  Kline. 


(Canadian  Dailies  Raise  Prices 

Toronto,  September  5. — The  action  of 
the  Dondon  (Ont.)  dailies  in  raising 
their  subscription  rates  from  two  to 
three  dollar^  has  been  received  with 
much  satisfaction  by  the  publishers  of 
other  western  Ontario  dailies.  Already 
it  is  understood  that  the  two  Brantford 
dailies,  the  Courier  and  the  Expositor, 
have  virtually  come  to  an  agreement  on 
the  matter,  and  will  soon  announce  an 
increase  to  $3  for  outside  delivery  and 
to  $4.20  for  inside  delivery.  Papers  in 
St.  Thomas,  Galt,  and  Guelph  al.so  have 
a  similar  propo.sition  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  other  cities  are  expected  to 
fall  in  line.  With  the  city  dailies  ad¬ 
vancing  in  this  w'ay,  it  will  he  much 
ea.sier  to  persuade  the  country  weeklies 
to  stiffen  up  their  rates. 


.Adverti.«ing  in  Peru 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  has  received  from  Commer¬ 
cial  Attachd  William  F.  Montavon,  at 
Dima,  copies  of  circulars  is.sued  by  a  lo¬ 
cal  advertising  agency  outlining  its  fa¬ 
cilities  for  handling  the  adverti.sing  of 
American  firms  in  Peru,  together  with 
collies  of  the  announcements  of  adver¬ 
tising  rates  establi.shed  by  the  different 
periodicals  circulating  in  Peru.  It  is 
believed  that  these  will  be  of  intere.st 
to  .American  firms  desirous  of  extending 
their  stiles  in  Peru,  as  well  as  to  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  interested  in  the  foreign 
field.  Copies  of  the  circulars  will  lie 
loaned  upon  application  to  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Washington.  Refer  to  file  1,706. 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Lrt  ut  ttni  you  samplts  of  our  eol- 
ortd  comics,  daily  and  Sunday 
pages  ift  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 
37  WEST  39TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


SPECIFY 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

Motor  and  Control 
Equipments 

FOR  WEB  PRESSES 

SPECIAL  MOTOR  DRIVES  for 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINES 

LINOTYPE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago 
38  Park  Row,  New  York 


THE  SAME 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASS’N 

which  supplied  national  convention  re¬ 
ports  by  William  J.  Bryan,  Irvin  S. 
Cobb,  and  Samuel  G.  Blythe,  fur¬ 
nishes  day  in  and  day  out  a  practical, 
sensible  illustrated  matrix  service. 
Ask  for  samples  and  prices.  Write 
either  to  our  eastern  office  in  the 
New  York  World  building,  or  our 
central  office  at  Cleveland. 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

Central  Oficei,  World  Bldg.,  Ntw  York 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Glass,  People*  Gai  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


(I  Special  representatives  know  that 
the  greater  the  variety  and  volume  of 
local  business  their  papers  carry,  the 
higher  the  value  of  the  papers  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

C  Many  special  representatives  who 
know  through  years  of  observation 
recommend 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

212  Presa  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O. 

to  all  papers  on  their  lists. 
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CIRCULATION  HOLDERS 

The  following  are  tbe  contributors  to  tbe 
Natioiiul  Kditorial  SiTvice  this  week. 

<'hfirl4»M  M.  IVpper,  fornicrlj  Trade  Ad- 
viMir  to  tbe  l  iiited  Staten  l>ei»artnieiit  of 
State. 

S\e<ojf.«r  Tfiiijoroff,  Author  of  “Uiil- 
irarlii  and  the  Treaty  of  Herlin,'*  “Uiis- 
sia's  Struggle  f  t  an  (bitlet.** 

Metir  %4lnifrnl  Robert  R.  Peary, 
4 'l•a^rlllall  Nati«*nal  Aer  i  Toaxt  Talrol  Tom* 

III  Nitiii 

Wilfreil  II.  SehofT.  S<MTetary,  the  Com- 
iiieni-il  MuKC‘imi  of  I’hiladelphla. 

>liiKaie  Itnrry,  t'hainnan  Knral  Schools* 
< *l•lillllitt<‘l^  General  KHleration  of  Women's 
t'liibs. 

IV rite  or  Wirt  for  raU% 

NATIONAL  EDITORIAL  SERVICE  Inc. 
225  Fifth  Arenue.  Naw  York 


The  McClure  Method 

Our  features  are  sold  on  their  Individual 
merit. 

Any  service  may  be  ordered  singly. 

THIS  MEANS: 

Tlie  greati«t  jHissIlile  variety  from  which 
to  e|i'K>se. 

The  sulmiitting  of  each  feature  to  your 
own  raliiorial  judgment. 

The  opiMirtnnlty  to  order  a  budget  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  what  you  want. 

\  definite  reduction  from  individual  prices 
on  budgets. 

Write  U8  for  tamplet  of  our  Bundoy  CoU 
orcd  comict,  daily  comics,  wom€n*a  features, 
bedtime  stotHes,  ^tion,  etc. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
120  West  32iid  St.  New  York 


Keen  Publishers  Everywhere 
Are  Buying  Electric 
Bulletin  Machines. 

They  have  written  us  letters  giv¬ 
ing  tiieir  opinions.  They  make 
interesting  reading.  We  wish  we 
could  send  them  to  you  complete. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  in  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Why  not 
let  us  send  you  one? 

National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 

New  London,  Conn 


PREMIUMS 

Manufacturers.  Publishers,  Sales 
Promoters,  Advertising  Agencies, 
can  secure  a  premiiini  for  every  need 
by  writing  International  Premium 
Headquarters. 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 

1606  Heyworth  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Women’s  Features 


Ask  for  samples  of  the  following: 

Oliphant’s  daily  fashion  service. 
Rhcta  Qiilde  Dorr’s  editorials.  Zoe 
Beckley’s  “Her  Side — and  His.” 
“Problems  of  Everygirl.” 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway  New  York  ' 
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I  Rebus  and  Hidden  Puzzle 


Double  value — half  space — low  cost 
An  unusually  attractive  daily  feature 


The  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

Features  for  Newspapers 

Kstablished  1899  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED 
BY  OUR  READERS 

{Under  thie  caption  toe  ehalt  print,  each  roach, 
lettere  /rom  our  readen  on  eubjeete  of  intereet 
connected  uHlh  newepaper  publieking  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Any  publisher  echo  desires  help  I.  the 
solution  of  his  problems,  or  who  has  pronounced 
fteicf  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  bust- 
ness,  is  tnvtied  to  contribute  to  this  column.  TTe 
are  confident  that  such  a  column  can  be  made  of 
great  value  through  the  co-operation  of  our  read¬ 
ers. — Ed.] 


ASSOCIATED  ADVERTISING 

Inilianaimlis,  August  au. 
•fiiH  Editoii  ani>  Pi-bi.ishkr; 

It  surely  must  lie  a  long  tlnu’  since  the  man 
wlio  wrote  your  editorial  of  the  .August  2t5lh 
issue  on  tlie  influence  which  advertisers  have 
witli  newspaiK'rs,  worked  on  a  newspa|K'r.  In 
your  editorial — that  one  haaed  uikui  the  fact 
that  a  Western  newspaiier  had  suppressed  the 
name  of  the  maker  of  an  antomohile  whose 
axle  hiaiko,  resulting  in  the  death  of  four  (S'o- 
ple.  You  suggested  that  tlie  hnslness  office  or 
advertising  departmenf  din's  not  coiitnd  the  e<li- 
torial  deiiartmeiit. 

So  far  as  any  direct  control  is  concerned, 
you  are  quite  correi't.  But  my  exi>erlence  in 
the  newspaiK'r  inisincss  and  out  of  it,  has  not 
indicateil  that  yon  arc  correct  so  far  as  ac¬ 
tual  ri'snlts  are  c  imvrneil. 

I  will  grant  you  freely  that  no  eilitorlal  de¬ 
partment  could  or  wouhl  he  controlled  to  the 
extent  of  making  it  isissilde  to  fortdd  the  use 
of  information  coneeriiing  advertisers  or  pros- 
liective  advertisers  derogatory  to  them,  lint, 
nevertheless,  the  eilitorlal  department  does,  more 
or  less  volniitarlly,  bring  ationt  a  result  which 
is  just  ah.int  (sinivalcnt  to  tliat. 

The  fact  is  that  on  tlie  average  daily  iiews- 
jwis-r  the  eilitorlal  department  has  more  or  less 
feeling  for  the  interests  of  the  counting  room 
and  that  a  great  many  things  which  might  of¬ 
fend  advertiwrs  are  not  pnblislied. 

Tills  refers  particularly  to  that  great  mass 
of  comparatively  niiiniiiortaiit  news — much  of 
it  of  a  feature  character — which  cither  can  or 
nwd  not  1«-  used  without  iimtcrliilly  affecting 
till*  iiaiM'r  eitlicr  way. 

In  tlic  almcnee  of  strong  leadership  and  posi¬ 
tive  and  frispiently  given  instructions  to  the 
contrary,  tin*  islitorinl  department  of  any  iiews- 
paiKT  has  a  fts'liiig  in  favor  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  its  advertisers,  and  this  feeling  has 
grown  out  of  the  fact  that  on  a  great  many 
iK-casioiis.  when  things  iir"  iirlnted  concerning 
advertisers,  tile  advertiser  raises  such  a  howl 
and  the  eilitorlal  deimrtmeiit  hoars  from  the 
matter  to  such  a  ih'gree,  that  consideraide  |ire- 
caiition  is  only  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world. 

Tlierc  may  lie  a  few  newsiiapers  in  some  of 
tlie  very  large  cities  which  have  rcaclieil  tliat 
idealistic  slate  dcscrila'd  in  your  I'ditorlal.  and 
I  only  wish  that  there  were  a  great  many 
ncwspaia-rs  like  that.  Iiecanso  that  would  be 
iK'tter  for  the  iiewspaia-r  business,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  iiiililislicr.  in  the  long  rnti,  lint 
the  fact  is  that  most  of  onr  iiewspais'rs  arc 
not  so  coiistitiiteil. 

.\nd  yet.  what  a  wonderful  progress  the 
iiewspaiN-rs  of  the  ciniiitry  are  making! 

Cabi.  Hunt. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

San  Fkancisco. — T.  J.  Fitzsimmons, 
who  has  had  years  of  exiierience  as  an 
editor  and  publisher  of  mining  periodi¬ 
cals,  has  begun  the  publication  of  the 
Western  Mining  Journal,  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  with  offices  in  the  Mechanics  In¬ 
stitute  Huilding.  S.  F.  Harris  is  the 
business  manager  of  the  new  publica¬ 
tion,  which  is  a.  successor  to  the  Min¬ 
ing  &  Engineering  lieview,  which  was 
edited  l>y  Fitzsimmons,  several  years 
ago  and  was  considered  a  reliable  au¬ 
thority  on  Pacific  Coast  mining  enter¬ 
prises. 

Phelps  Island,  Minn. — Phelps  Island 
will  hereafter  have  a  newspaper.  It  is 
called  the  Phelps  Island  Review,  and  Is 
published  by  Bernard  E.  Erics.son,  who 
is  also  the  puhli.sher  of  the  Minneapolis 
Post.  Phelps  Island  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  famous  I-dike  Minnetonka 
district. 


Some  men  in  business  lielieve  that 
Nature  exacts  too  high  a  toll — and  so 
they  sit  around  wiiting  for  a  day  when 
Nature  will  hold  a  sale. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 

Monmouth,  Ill. — James  W.  Grubb,  of 
Galestiurg,  III.,  has  purchased  the  half 
interest  of  Prank  C.  McElvain  in  the 
Daily  Atla.s,  this  city,  and  has  taken  the 
jiosition  cf  business  manager.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Elvain,  whom  he  succeed.s,  expects  to 
leave  with  his  company  for  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.  During  the  twelve  months 
he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Daily  .\t- 
las  the  paper  has  increased  its  business 
and  has  prospered  to  a  high  degree. 
Mr.  Grubb  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Rogistcr-Ijeader  at  Galesburg.  H. 
F.  Henrichs,  the  newspaper  broker  of 
Ditchfield,  III.,  negotiated  the  sale  of 
the  half  interest. 

Santa  Maria,  Cal. — The  Vidette  has 
Iteen  Sold  to  E.  T.  Ketcham  by  J. 
Charles  Rhodes.  For  the  past  twelve 
years  Mr.  Ketcham  has  lioen  postmaster 
of  this  place. 

Mangum,  Okla. — Elmer  Jesse,  until 
recently  assistant  secretary  of  the 
State  Election  Board,  has  purchased 
the  Star  and  the  Greer  County  Demo¬ 
crat,  in  partnership  with  Mayor  Border, 
of  this  city.  The  plants  of  both  news¬ 
papers  were  destroyed  in  a  fire  that 
recently  swept  the  business  district. 
The  Star  will  be  published  as  a  daily. 

•Mineola,  Tex.— The  estate  of  J.  A. 
Thomas,  deceased,  has  sold  the  Mineola 
Monitor  to  W.  S.  Davis,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Hockport  (Tex.)  Enterprise.  Mr. 
Davis  will  make  the  fifth  editor  for  the 
Monitor  within  the  last  fourteen 
months,  or  since  the  death  of  Editor  J. 
A.  Thomas,  in  July,  1915. 

VV'apanucka,  Okla. — Fred  Kaiser,  well- 
known  Oklahoma  newspaper  man,  re¬ 
cently  of  Ada,  has  purchased  the  Wa- 
panucka  Press. 

New  York  City. — The  Missionary  Re¬ 
view  of  the  World,  considered  the 
standard  interdenominational  mission¬ 
ary  paper  of  the  Protestant  world,  be¬ 
ginning  October  1,  will  pass  into  the 
hands  cf  the  new  Missionary  Review 
Publi.shing  Company,  of  which  Robert 
E.  Speer  is  president  and  Frank  I, 
Brown  vice-president.  The  office  now 
is  at  No.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the 
Presbyterian  Building.  The  editorial 
management  will  continue  in  the  hand.^ 
of  Delavan  L.  Pierson. 

New  York  City. — Changes  in  the 
ownership  and  staffs  of  the  old  theatri¬ 
cal  weeklies  this  week,  together  with  the 
new.s  that  the  Dramatic  Mirror  is  for 
sale,  caused  con.siderable  gossip  along 
Broadway.  The  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Clipper,  the  oldest  of  theatrical 
publications,  have  been  told  that  the 
F'rank  Queen  Publishing  Company  wifi 
not  have  any  further  need  of  their  ser¬ 
vices  after  September  9,  as  on  that  date 
the  Clipper  will  pass  under  the  control 
of  John  Edwards,  who  had  charge  of 
the  mu.sie  department  of  the  paper  for 
several  years.  It  is  said  that  Ia!o  Feist, 
mu.sic  publisher,  will  be  interested  In 
the  Clipper. 

The  Dramatic  Mirror  Is  owned  by  the 
Williams  Printing  Company,  and  it  Is 
said  that  the  price  asked  by  the  own¬ 
ers  for  the  paper  is  $100,000,  hut  no 
purchaser  at  that  figure  has  appeared 
as  yet.  Lynde  Denig  succeeds  Fred 
Schrader  as  editor  of  the  Mirror,  which 
is  expected  to  give  more  attention  to 
motion  pictures  in  the  future.  Mr. 
Denig  recently  was  editor  of  the  Motion 
Picture  News. 


Cau)well,  Ida. — The  Gem  State  Rural 
and  Live  Stock  Journal,  of  this  place, 
have  been  consolidated  with  the  Idaho 
Parmer,  one  of  the  three  State  papers 
forming  the  Pacific  Northwest  Farm 
Trio.  The  Gem  State  Rural  was  es¬ 
tablished  twenty-one  years  ago.  A.  E. 


Gipson,  the  founder,  will  continue  as 
the  editor  of  the  publication. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

New  York  City.— Louis  Kiam,  inc., 
capital  stock,  $10,000;  adverti.sing  busi¬ 
ness;  directors,  Louis  Kram,  William 
Kram,  and  Michael  Kram,  New  York. 

N»  (V  York  City.— Clipper  Corporation, 
capilal  stock,  $25,000;  printing,  publish¬ 
ing  newspapers,  periodicals,  trade  jour¬ 
nals;  directors,  Orland  W.  Vaughan 
Frederick  C.  Muller,  and  John  F.  jy.! 
wards,  all  of  New  York  city. 

New  York  City. — Scott  &  Scott,  Inc., 
capital  stock,  $1,000;  general  advertis¬ 
ing  business;  directors,  Louis  N.  Vause 
of  New  York  city;  George  W.  Vause.  of 
Brooklyn,  and  A.  D.  Nielsen,  of  .Morris' 
Park,  L.  I. 

Philupstown,  N.  Y.— Sackett  &  Wi|. 
helms  Corporation,  capital  .stock,  $140,- 
000;  printing  and  lithographing;  direct¬ 
ors,  Clinton  S.  Lutkins,  William  B. 
Davenport,  and  H.  B.  Davis,  all  of  New 
York  city. 

Trenton,  N.  J. — R.  C.  Scott  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company;  capital  stock,  $2,000;  to 
conduct  advertising  busine.ss  in  all 
branches;  directors,  J.  F.  Bangbam  and 
Saida  1).  Bangham,  of  Trenton,  and  J. 
H.  Morris,  of  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Springfield,  Mass.  —  The  Buchholz 
Company,  capital  stock,  $140,000;  to  do 
general  advertising;  Incorporators,  Her¬ 
man  H.  Buchholz,  Oscar  H.  But  hholz, 
both  of  Springfield,  and  Robert  K.  Brin- 
ker,  of  Windsor,  Conn. 

Marietta,  O.  —  Central  Advertising 
Agency  Company,  capital  stock,  $5,000; 
advertising;  incorporators,  Roliert  H. 
Gerke  and  others. 

Cincinnati. — The  Lammers  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service  Company,  capital  stock,  $25,- 
000;  incorporators,  Stanley  A.  Kreis  and 
others. 


ST.  PAUL  DAILY  CHANGES  HANDS 


South  St.  Paul  Reporter  Taken  Over  by 
a  Newly  Organized  Company. 

The  South  St.  Paul  Daily  Reporter 
Company,  Inc.,  on  September  1  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  G.  F.  Swift  estate  the 
South  St.  Paul  Daily  Reporter,  a  daily 
stock-yard  paper,  which  was  founded 
in  1391.  Mr.  Swift  became  owner  in  1900. 

E.  L.  Ogilvie,  the  present  manager, 
was  placed  in  charge  during  the  latter 
part  of  1900,  and  since  that  time  has 
turned  a  losing  proposition  Into  a  high¬ 
ly  profitable  one. 

With  the  new  incorporation  Mr.  Ogil¬ 
vie  acquires  a  considerable  interest  in 
the  property.  W.  M.  Fisk,  who  has 
been  for  six  years  in  charge  of  the  tdi- 
torial  end,  will  continue  in  that  position. 
He  also  acquires  an  interest. 

The  officers  of  the  new  company  are 
William  Magivny,  president;  J.  H.  Blan- 
ford,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  E. 
L.  Ogilvie,  director  and  manager. 


Receiver  for  Jewish  Newspaper 
Balt!.more,  Md.,  September  5. — Mar¬ 
tin  J.  Kohn  has  been  appointed  receiv¬ 
er  for  the  Jewish  Comment  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Jewi.^h 
Comment  newspaper.  The  company’s 
indebtedness  is  placed  at  $5,000. 


Wagoner’s  Assailant  Pleads  Guilty 
William  M.  Greenwood,  editor  and 
publi.sher  of  the  Paris  (Ark.)  Expres'- 
recently  pleaded  guilty  in  Circuit  ('omt 
to  a  charge  of  assault  on  John  W.  Wa 
goner,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Paris 
Progress,  and  was  fined  $100  by  Judu 
James  Cochrane.  Several  months  agt 
Wagoner  was  shot  several  times,  thi 
shooting  being  the  outgrowth  of  it 
newepaper  fight 
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news  of  the  schools  of  journalism 


[In  this  department  will  be  presented 
fgch  week  news  items  from  the  Colleges 
fnd  Universities  in  which  journalism  is 
isnght.  Occasional  contributions  are  in- 
from  such  institutions,  the  only 
restriction  bring  that  the  matter  sent 
shall  be  brief,  important,  and  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest. — Ed.1 


University  of  Washington 

Lee  A.  White,  for  two  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  department  of  .iournalism 
faculty,  has  been  appointed  acting  head 
of  the  department,  taking  the  position 
made  vacant  by  the  Resignation  of 
PYank  G.  Kane.  Frank  Goss,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
has  been  engaged  for  one  semester,  and 
wili  take  over  the  instructional  work  of 
the  former  head. 

Professor  White  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Before  going 
to  the  fniversity  of  Washington  he 
was  one  of  the  big  men  on  the  Detroit 
News.  He  wiil  continue  to  give  courses 
in  editing,  features,  syndicates,  short 
story,  and  the  history  and  principles 
of  journalism. 

Mr.  Goss  was  born  in  Blackrock,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  came  to  America  in  1895  when 
sixteen  years  oid.  He  has  been  engaged 
in  newsiiaper  work  eighteen  years,  and 
has  served  as  editor  of  the  Morning  As- 
torian,  Astoria,  Ore.;  the  Olympia  Re¬ 
corder,  the  Everett  Record,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Anaconda  Standard,  and 
political  editor  of  the  Tacoma  Ledger. 
He  owned  and  edited  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view,  a  political  weekly  newspaper, 
published  in  Seattle.  He  served  in  the 
Washington  State  Legislature  as  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  Forty-fifth  District 
of  King  County,  sessions  of  1911  and 
1913. 


partment  of  journalism  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  on  "The  Country  Newspaper.”  Tak¬ 
en  in  connection  with  the  present 
courses  in  reporting,  editing,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  it  will  prepare  young  men 
and  women  for  positions  on  small  daily 
and  weekly  papers.  It  is  beiieved  that 
the  course  will  be  exceedingly  help¬ 
ful  to  the  students  as  most  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  will  devote  their  lives  to  country 
rather  than  city  journalism. 


Boston  University 

The  first  iAsue  of  the  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  News  W'eekly  will  appear  Septem¬ 
ber  25  and  every  week  thereafter  during 
the  college  year  of  thirty-two  weeks. 
It  will  be  four  pages  in  size  and  five 
columns  in  width,  the  columns  to  be 
seventeen  inches  long.  The  paper  will 
cover  the  social  and  educational  news 
of  all  departments  of  the  ITniversity. 
It  is  to  be  written  and  edited  by  the 
students  of  the  journalistic  course. 

In  a  talk  with  a  representative  of 
Thk  Editor  and  Publisher,  Harry  B. 
Center,  the  Instructor  in  journalism, 
said: 

"The  Weekly  will  be,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  a  real  newspaper.  While 
we  may  print  a  few  essays  or  special 
article.s,  especial  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  collection  and  printing  of  the 
news  of  the  College.  The  copy  will  be 
written,  edited,  and  headed  in  real  news¬ 
paper  style,  and  advertising  wiii  be  so¬ 
licited  for  the  advertising  columns  in 
just  the  same  manner  as  it  is  done  on 
the  big  daiiies.” 


Journalism  Students  Dine 
Students  of  the  summer  session  of  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  gave  a  testimonial  good- 


by  dinner  to  Franklin  Matthews,  of  the 
staff  of  instructors,  a  few  nights  ago. 
After  the  dinner  a  silver  match-holder 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Matthews,  K.  C. 
Penn  Wang,  of  Shanghai,  making  the 
presentation  speech  in  his  native  tongue, 
later  giving  the  English  version.  The 
class  also  gave  M.  Lincoln  Schuster, 
secretary  to  Mr.  Matthews,  a  silver  pen¬ 
cil.  Miss  Mabel  Janet  Scott,  of  River¬ 
side,  Cal.,  was  spokesman.  Telegrams, 
some  in  verse  and  some  in  prose,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Matthews,  were  read. 


Just  as  True  Today 

Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  description  of 
a  newspaper  is  just  as  true  in  this  gen¬ 
eration  as  in  the  last,  and  will  stand 
study  and  analysis.  He  said;  “The 
newspaper  is  an  ever-unfolding  encyc¬ 
lopedia,  an  unbound  book  forever  issu¬ 
ing,  never  finished  and  always  new.  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  that  millions 
have  no  literature,  no  school  and  almost 
no  pulpit  but  the  press?  Not  one  man 
in  ten  reads  books,  but  everyone  of  us, 
except  the  very  helpless  poor,  satiates 
himself  every  day  with  the  newspaper. 
It  is  the  parent,  school,  college,  theatre, 
pulpit,  example,  counsellor,  all  in  one. 
Every  drop  of  our  blood  is  colored  by 
it.”  _ 

Resigns  After  Twenty  Years  Service 

Samuel  W.  Goldberg,  who,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  completes  twenty  years  of 
service  with  the  American  Hebrew,  has 
resigned  to  go  into  business  for  him¬ 
self.  The  resignation  takes  effect  Oc¬ 
tober  1.  Mr.  Goldberg,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  second  vice-president  of 
the  paper,  started  work  as  advertising 
solicitor  in  1896,  and  has  since  held  the 
offices  of  advertising  manager,  director, 
secretary,  and  vice-president. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


The  Editor  and  Pnbitaher  maintains 
an  etUclent  corps  of  paid  correspondents  at  the 
followina  Important  trade  centres;  Boston.  Dhlla 
delrhia.  Detroit,  t’leveland.  PittsburKh.  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  New 
Orleans,  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  Washington.  Balti¬ 
more,  and  San  Francisco.  Other  correspondents 
will  he  adde<l  from  time  to  time.  Advertisers 
and  newspiiiter  men  will  find  a  ready  market  for 
Stories  of  atlvertlslng  achievements,  news  beats, 
etc.,  by  addressing  the  main  office,  1117  World 
Building.  New  York  City. 

Branch  offices  axe  locate<l  as  follows :  Chicago, 
Herald  Building,  163  W.  Washington  St.,  Cbas. 
H.  May,  Mgr.,  ’Phone  Franklin  44 ;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  742  .Market  St.,  K.  J.  Bldwell,  manager, 
'phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  Editor  and  Pnblisher  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
picaa  vtide  and  twelve  inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  is  25c.  an  agate  line,  $100 
a  page,  $75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  under  proper  classiflca- 
tion  will  be  chargeil  as  follows;  Fur  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  a  fine;  Business  Op¬ 
portunity  and  Miscellaneous,  twenty-five  cents  a 
line,  and  Situations  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  line, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  unem¬ 
ployed  a  fifty-word  or  eight-line  advertisement 
will  be  published  two  times  FREB. 

Headers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  This  will  insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

me  Editor  aud  Publisher  sells  regularly 
at  lue.  a  Copy.  $2.1>U  per  year  in  the  United 
iMut.es  and  Colonial  Possessions.  $2.5U  in  Can- 
ana  and  $3.UU  foreign,  and  is  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stands; 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building, 
Park  Row  Building,  14U  Nassau  Btreel,  Man- 
mug  s  topposltv  the  World  Building),  33  Park 
How;  'the  Woolwortb  Building,  Times  Building, 
rorty -second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
eutranee  to  Bunway ;  Brentauo’s  Book  Btore, 

Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack’s,  Macy’s  corner,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  Btiwards,  American  Building. 

Philadelphia — U  G.  Rau.  7th  and  Chestnut 
Streets:  Wm.  Sohel,  Bulletin  Building  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davis  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bert  F,.  Trenla,  611  Four 
teenth  Street.  N.  W.,  Riggs  Bldg.,  News  Stand. 

Chicago — Powner's  Book  Store,  37  N.  Clark 
Street:  Post  Office  News  Co.,  Monroe  Street; 
Chas.  Levy  Clrc.  Co.,  27  N.  Fifth  Avenue. 

Cleveland — Sebroeder’s  News  Store,  Superior 
Street,  opposite  Post  Office;  Solomon  News  Co., 
1111  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Solomon  News  Co.,  60  Lamed  St.,  W, 

San  Francisco — R.  J.  Bidwell  Co.,  742  Market. 


HELP  WANTED 

AdvertUementt  under  this  elassi/leation,  A/t^en 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  sis 
words  to  the  line. 


ADVRUTISING  SOLiriTOlI  for  daily  in  Kan- 
saa.  Must  be  first  cla.ss  salesman  and  copy 
writer:  one  who  is  able  to  prisiuce  and  sell  pull¬ 
ing  c  ipy  and  DersoiiHliy  qiialitied  to  make  and 
keep  friends.  Must  furnis-h  clean  record  that  will 
stand  InTesti^ation  from  all  standpoints,  as  well 
as  tfoml  references.  Nt)  man  that  cannot  show 
clean  record  of  past  |>erforinaiie.*s  nee<i  apply  as 
we  liave  no  time  to  devote  to  apprentices  or  t«> 
foal  with  “lame  ducks.”  Permanent  iiosition 
and  Kooil  salary*  to  right  man.  Address  giving 
record  i*ef<‘rences  and  salary  di*sired.  T.  P. 
care  Editor  and  Ihibllsher. 


SALKS  MANAGER  AND  ADVERTISING 
MANAftER.  exi>erience4i.  with  Credit  and  Collec¬ 
tion  experience  and  with  exei'utive  ability  and 
training,  wants  to  shoulder  resiMinsibility  for 
some  concern  in  which  an  interest  may  be  se- 
cnrtHl  after  adaption  and  pers<nial  qualifications 
are  proven.  Any  location  and  any  line  of  real 
activity  c<insideretl.  “Real  Interest,”  care  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


WANTED — A  higli-class,  clean-cut  advertising 
solicitor  who  can  close  si>ecified  space  contracts 
for  newspapers.  He  must  be  able  to  approach 
business  men  and  intelligently  present  facts, 
keeping  in  mind  that  this  proposition  requires 
no  coloring  or  misrepresentation.  Position  in¬ 
volves  travelling.  Commission  basis.  If  you 
are  industrious  and  your  record  will  stand  in¬ 
vestigation  write  J.  BERNARD  LYON,  116  W. 
32d  St.,  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertfsemmis  under  this  rlasslfirntion,  ten 
cents  prr  line,  rack  tneertlnn.  Count  eis 
uy>rds  to  the  line.  For  those  unrmplousd, 
nof  to  PTrprd  50  words,  two  insertions  FHFtt 


■VDVERTISI.NG  M.YN,  well  ami  favorably 
known  in  tlie  New  York  Newsiiaper  .Advertising 
field,  is  open  for  engageiiieiit.  Uan  supply  very 
satisfactory  references  us  to  capability  for  posi¬ 
tions  as  advertising  inuiiager  or  sollc-itor  on  gen¬ 
eral  business.  Knuw  the  situation  from  A  to  Z. 
Hard  worker,  reliable,  aud  efficient.  Address 
1‘uperad,  care  hVIltor  and  I’lublisluT. 

'“advertising  and  business  manager, 

13  years  on  leading  New  (England  and  Southern 
dailies,  exiiert  copy  writer  and  solicitor,  wants 
newspaper  situation.  Thoroughly  competent  aud 
reliable.  Best  of  references.  Medium  salary  if 
permanent.  Write  to-day,  M.  3030,  care  Editor 
and  Publisher _ 

AN  EXPERlENUED  NEWSPAPER  MAN, 
with  a  good  record  for  developing  business, 
seeks  position  In  either  news  or  business 
department  of  re.sponslble  publishing  firm.  Best 
of  references.  I  can  instill  sufficient  "pep” 
Into  your  news  and  ads  to  greatly  Increase  your 
circulation  and  advertising.  If  you  want  an 
aggressive,  energetic  ad  man,  reporter,  city, 
telegraph  or  sporting  editor,  drop  me  a  line  for 
further  particulars. _ ScoU  Laird,  Dixon,  Ill._ 

ADVERTISING  MAN — Exiierlenced,  alert  so¬ 
licitor,  with  creative  Ideas,  who  Is  a  real  sales¬ 
man  and  an  exiiect  copy  writer,  desires  perma¬ 
nent  position  with  progressive  daily,  smaller 
cities  In  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut, 
or  Massachusetts  preferred.  Other  locations 
considered.  Record  and  references.  Address 
A-No.  1,  care  Editor  and  Publlslier. 

-ADVERTISING  MAN — Young,  aggressive: 
age  34 — 17  years’  cx|)erience  on  classified  for¬ 
eign  aud  local  display.  Nine  years  as  classified 
manager  for  two  of  New  York's  leading  dailies 
witli  a  record  for  results  that  is  exceptional. 
Highest  class  references  as  to  ability  and  cliar- 
aeter.  Would  cogsider  pruiwsltioii  in  New  York 
or  out  of  town.  Address  K,  3028,  care  Editor 
and  Piililisber. _ 

CIKCUL.ATIUN  MANAGER  ami  assistant 
looking  for  live  proposition  In  town  of  100,000 
or  over.  Have  made  good  as  organizers  aud 
circulation  builders.  If  your  pro|)Osition  is  an 
opportunity  write  ns.  C.  M.  A.— 500,  care 
Editor  and  I^ublisher.  • 

(TRCL'I.ATION  MANAgIeR— Have  bad  sev¬ 
eral  years'  e.vrH'rlence  on  both  large  and  small 
paiiers.  Can  furnl.sb  the  best  of  references.  A 
man  not  afralil  of  work.  .Member  of  I.  C  M 
A.  Atidress  K.  3li21^car^  Editor  and  Publisher. 

COPY  RE.ADER — .American  author  prose, 
verse,  story  and  biegrapidcal  writer.  Sober,  re¬ 
liable,  .wishes  position  as  copy  reader  for  pub- 
Hcallon.  Age  44.  Good  personality.  Known  in 
fraternal  circles.  Address  M.  3031,  care  Editor 
ajid  Publisher. 

KDIlUlt— ExiM-rieiiced  oil  telegraph,  flnaiiciaT, 
city,  or  State,  bwtda  and  layout.  Feature  and 
editorial  writer.  Flawless  reeord.  Ten  years  at 
game.  .Married.  Absolutely  no  booze  or  tobacco. 
Sow  employisl  but  desires  location  in  Central 
■.States  or  East.  Exeeptional  refert'iiees.  Ad¬ 
dress  .M..  ,'1037,  eare  Editor  and  Publislier. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  of  juvenile  stories 
wants  iHisltion  on  enterprising  newspaper  as 
manager  of  young  people's  department:  will  give 
serviees  first  two  weeks  free  to  prove  value  of 
the  deiiartmeut  as  an  advertising  attraction. 
FREDERICK  It.  HAWKINS,  Box  103,  West- 
wood.  N.  .1. 

iFlN.ANCLAL  EDITOR — Opening  wanted  by 
experienced  editor  and  newspaper  man.  An 
opportunity  is  sought  with  a  dally  newspaper, 
trade  publication,  or  other  periodical  by  a  lilgli- 
grade  man,  familiar  with  every  puase  of  edi¬ 
torial  and  newsiHiper  work.  Am  35  years  old, 
married,  college  graduate,  steady,  conscientious, 
aud  liave  worked  frofu  reporter  to  editorial  stall 
of  various  large  metropolitan  dames.  Hare 
edited  aud  managed  several  prumiueut  trade 
Journals.  -Am  a  strong,  fluent  writer,  with 
brisk,  breezy  style.  POLITICAL.  FINANCIAL 
AND  COMMBRGI.AL  SUBJECTS  A  SiPEC- 
lALTY'.  Reasonable  salary  desired.  Address 
M.,  3033,  care  Editor  and  Publlster. _ 

IF  YOU  AVISH  TO  CUT  DOWN  THE  COST 
of  your  print  paiier  employ  an  efficient  paper 
expert.  A  man  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
manufacture  of  print  paper  and  bag  had  wide 
experience  with  a  large  morning  and  evening 
newspaper  desires  s  nnaltlon.  Address  M.,  3034, 
care  Editor  and  PubllibM. 


University  of  Wisconsin 
A  new  course  will  be  given  in  the  de¬ 


No.  934x  SPEQAL 

A  $40,000  newspaper,  one  of 
Central  West’s  best  properties,  offer¬ 
ed  on  quick  action  for  $27,350, 
$20,000  cash  and  $7,350  deferred ;  or 
for  $35,000,  $15,000  cash  and  $20,000 
deferred;  or  for  $40,000,  $11,000  cash 
and  $29,000  deferred.  Best  retail 
city  in  state.  25,000  population. 
Prosperous,  growing  business ;  new 
$30,000  equipment. 

I  heartily  recommend  this  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  consideration  of  intend¬ 
ing  buyers.  Please  submit  financial 
references. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Ketespaper  Properties, 
LITCHFIELD.  ILD. 


$20,000  Cash 


Available  as  first  payment  upon 
Middle  West  or  New  York  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania  daily  newspaper  property. 
This  customer  is  an  experienced 
daily  newspaper  publisher.  Quick 
response  necessary. 

HARWELL,  CANNON 
&  McCarthy, 

Newspaper  and  Uagazine  Propertiee. 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


'^8,000  buys  Eastern  Newspaper 
Job  Business.  $.5,000  cash 
necessary.  Owner  might  sell  an 
interest  to  a  practical  printer  or 
newspaper  man  avIio  had  $*2,000  or 
more  cash  to  invest.  1015  net 
profits  $.‘5,000.  Proposition  O.  E. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


.iitrcriiecmrnia  undir  this  clossiflcalion.  ten 
rents  per  line,  mrh  insrrtini.  Count  si.r 
U'ords  to  the  line.  For  those  unemplopril. 
not  to  exceed  50  words,  two  insertions  FRF.F.. 


.NEWSl’AI’ER  PRE.SSM.AX — Thoroughly  coin- 
[S'lent,  wlio  has  made  a  siieeial  study  of  pre.ss- 
rooin  conditions,  the  handling  of  impiT  cost  and 
waste,  socks  cniidoyment.  Have  executive 
aliility,  can  assume  charge  of  a  plant  and  pro¬ 
duce  results.  Fifteen  years  a  foreman :  esiw- 
cially  good  on  color  work.  Highest  refereiiees. 
Address  Pressman,  care  Editor  and  lYibllsher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  twenty  years  of  age,  having 
four  years’  advertising  experience  in  a  large 
New  York  agency,  desires  to  sr'cure  a  position 
In  a  growing  company  where  good  work  Is  ap¬ 
preciated.  Is  good  proof  reader,  can  write 
cf)py,  order  In.sertions,  tabulate  results,  etc. 
Address  K.  3027,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


BUS1XE.SS  OR  ADVERTISING  .MANAGER 
of  more  than  twelve  years’  experience,  good 
education  and  address,  live,  wideawake,  a 
friend  maker  and  business  builder  and  pro¬ 
ducer,  desires  to  make  connection  where  bard 
work  and  results  will  show  him  profit  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  His  experience  bus  been  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  business  office,  and  ail  branches  of 
the  advertising  department,  foreign.  local,  and 
classified.  Knows  how  to  mlnlmiz<;  exiwnse,  and 
build  up  on  a  staple  profit  basis,  by  his  experience 
and  systematic  work.  Experienced  in  lay-out, 
copy,  and  campaign  work.  Want  position  as 
business  manager,  assistant  business  manager, 
advertising  or  assistant  advertising  manager. 
Willing  to  accept  on  salary  basis,  salary  and 
coimnisslon  or  salary  and  working  Interest. 
Have  had  experience  in  towns  from  forty  to 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  people.  This 
Is  a  LUCKY  FIND,  and  It  you  want  a  live- 
wire  business  builder  and  producer  get  In  touch 
with  me.  Can  furnish  very  best  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  LUCKY  FIND,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


RBI’OUTER — Young  man,  21,  now  on  daily  in 
Eastern  city  of  50,000,  desires  position  on  pro¬ 
gressive  i«iier  with  chance  for  adraiieement.  Four 
years’  experience,  both  abroad  and  In  U  S 
Feature  and  general  reporting:  also  desk  work 
Will  go  anywiiere.  Small  salary.  Address  JI 
:i03«.  care  Editor  and  Publisher.  ” 
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Hemstreet’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

Th«  problem  of  corering  the  Canadian 
Field  ia  answered  bjr  obtaining  the  service 

of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  os  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  bead  office. 

74-7*  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
rateo— special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


Successful 

Men  in  every  walk  of  life  are  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrons  are  professional  and 
business  men  and  women,  public  person¬ 
ages  and  the  leading  Banks,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  and  Corporations. 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  busi- 
nesa  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
for  information  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC. 

106-110  Seventh  Ave.  New  York  City 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplex  Flat-Bed  Presses 
Replaced  by  Scott  Web  Presses 

Ten>pft«e  pros  prinU  from  type  •  4,  6,  8  or  10 
poge  7  column  poper  at  5000  per  hour. 
Twelve-page  prea  prints  4.  6,  6.  10  or  12 
page  7  column  papers  at  4500  per  hour. 

Send /of  further  irdormation 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield.  N.  J. 


j  We  can  increase  your  business — 
[  you  want  it  increased. 

i 

t  You  have  thought  of  press  clip- 
!  pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  ft  r  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  \  New  York  City 

Ettablishtd  a  Quarter  oj a  Century . 


FORTY  YEARS  WITH  THE  MAIL 


Death  of  Henry  A.  Jackson  Recalls 
Brilliant  Career. 

Henry  A.  Jackson,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  financial  writers  of  a  generation 
ago  and  for  forty  years  a  member  of 
the  editorial  .staff  of  the  Evening  Mail, 
as  well  as  the  Mail  and  Express,  its 
predecessor,  died  on  Tuesday  at  his 
home,  at  Larchmont  Manor,  N.  Y^.  He 
was  eighty-two  years  old.  He  retired 
from  the  Evening  Mail  two  years  ago. 
Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  Mail,  Ijecame  financial  editor  of 
the  Mail  and  Express  at  the  time  of 
their  consolidation.  He  later  became 
managing  editor  of  the  combined  pub¬ 
lication,  and  was  a  leader  in  editorial 
agitation  for  a  gold  plank  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  national  platform  of  1896. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

John  McFarlane,  sixty-three  years 
old,  veteran  newsimper  man  of  Mani¬ 
towoc,  Wis.,  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  News,  is  dead.  He  had  been  ill 
two  week.s,  the  recent  hot  spell  having 
undermined  his  health.  He  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Manitowoc  and  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Racine  Journal. 

N.  E.  Douolass,  editor  of  the  Mill 
Valley  (Cal.)  Record,  was  found  drown¬ 
ed  in  the  bay  off  Hau.salito,  Cal.  He  had 
just  bought  the  paper  and  his  wife  and 
children  were  on  their  way  there  from 
Montana. 

Paul  Halsteo,  only  .son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herman  G.  Halsted,  died  at  his 
home,  Newport  and  Oxford  Avenues, 
Rockaway  Beach,  L.  I,,  N.  Y.,  on  Fri¬ 
day,  September  1,  of  infantile  paralysis. 
H.  C.  Halsted  is  the  vice-president  of 
Paul  Block,  Inc. 

Hamilton  Gordon  Lamb,  for  ten 
years  business  manager  of  a  Los  Ange¬ 
les  new.spaper,  died  of  pneumonia  on 
August  22,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  at 
his  home  in  Los  Angeles. 

David  Abercrombie,  for  sixty-one 
years  a  newspaper  man  in  Baltimore, 
and  manager  and  cashier  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  News  Company,  a  newspaper  dis¬ 
tributing  agency,  until  his  retirement 
three  years  ago,  died  last  Saturday.  At 
the  age  of  eight  he  began  life  as  a  news¬ 
boy  in  Baltimore  and  educated  himself. 
At  twenty-one  he  was  manager  of  a 
large  newspaper  distriburing  concern, 
the  piedecessor  of  the  presjnt  company. 
In  1863  he  was  made  a  pa.tner  in  the 
business,  then  known  as  Henry  Taylor 
&  Ck).,  and  which  in  1870  became  the 
Baltimore  News  Company. 

Major.  Williajh  Henry  Scanuand, 
aged  .seventy-three  years,  for  fifty-sev¬ 
en  years  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Bossier  Banner,  published  at  Benton, 
La.,  died  August  30.  Major  Scanland 
was  regarded  as  the  oldest  active  news¬ 
paper  man  in  the  State.  He  served  in 
the  Confederate  army  during  the  Civil 
War,  was  a  member  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  Louisiana  for  seven  consecu¬ 
tive  terms,  and  was  for  many  years 
Bossier  Parish  treasurer  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Education. 

Samuel  J.  Hopper,  aged  forty  years, 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Southern 
Poultiy  Journal,  published  at  Dallas, 
died  in  Dallas  on  August  28.  Mr.  Hop¬ 
per  had  been  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  in  Texas  for  several  years,  having 
been  employed  on  several  of  the  large 
dailies 

Frederick  A.  Churchill,  who  died 
recently  in  New  York  of  infantile 
paralysis,  w-as  one  of  the  first  graduates 
of  the  department  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  After  serv¬ 
ing  for  some  time. with  the  Town  Crier 


in  Seattle,  he  went  to  Cleveland,  O., 
to  an  editorial  post  with  the  Iron  Trade 
Review,  and  later  came  to  New  York 
city. 

Thomas  Maxwell  Potts,  aged  eigh¬ 
ty  years,  died  in  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  a  few 
days  ago.  He  founded  the  Canonsburg 
Herald  in  1872  and  published  it  regu¬ 
larly  until  1888,  when  the  property  was 
sold.  He  was  a  genealogist  of  note,  and 
was  the  author  of  several  historical 
books.  Mr.  Potts  was  born  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  of  Quaker  ancestry. 

Davis  Cooke  Farrar,  aged  thirty-six, 
president  of  the  Farrar  Advertising 
Agency,  Pittsburgh,  died  at  Eaglesmere, 
Pa.,  last  week.  He  was  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Pittsburgh: 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Pittsburgh  Publicity  Asso-. 
ciation  and  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Hiram  N.  Wheeler,  seventy-two  years 
old,  probably  the  oldest  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Illinois,  and  editor  and  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  Quincy  Journal  since  1883, 
died  in  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  on  September 
3,  Mr.  Wheeler  was  a  member  of  the 
Ford  peace  party  that  went  to  Europe 
last  winter. 

Albert  Turner,  publisher  and  owner 
of  the  Health  Culture  Magazine  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  forty-five  years 
a  resident  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  died  at  his 
home  there  last  Saturday.  He  was  sev¬ 
enty-two  years  old. 

George  Wright  Herbert,  a  prominent 
Chicago  advertising  man,  died  suddenly 
at  Kansas  City  last  week.  As  manager 
of  the  Standard  Farm  Paper  Assopia- 
tion,  representing  fourteen  of  the  larg¬ 
est  agricultural  papers  in  the  country, 
he  built  up  a  business  of  considerable 
proportions,  and  was  widely  known 
throughout  the  West.  He  was  forty-six 
years  old,  and  for  the  last  sixteen  years 
had  been  a  dominant  factor  in  the  farm 
paper  field.  For  ten  years  previous  to 
his  entrance  into  that  work  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  several  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers. 

John  Frederick  Wallberg,  for  twen¬ 
ty-eight  years  an  employee  in  the  com¬ 
posing-room  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle,  died  on  Monday  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year.  Mr. 
Wallberg  was  a  native  of  Sweden.  He 
■was  a  thirty-third  degree  Mason,  and  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Typographical 
Society  and  the  New  York  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  No.  6. 

Mrs.  Hugh  McAtamney,  wife  of  a 
well-known  New  York  advertising  man, 
died  on  September  6.  Mrs.  McAtam¬ 
ney  was  forty-seven  years  old,  and  was 
born  in  Iowa,  a  granddaughter  of  the 
abolitionist  Jesse  Harriman.  She  was 
a.  critic  on  the  staff  of  the  Musical 
Courier  at  one  time  and  before  that 
was  with  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Mrs.  Jean  Hayward,  wife  of  Walter 
B.  Hayward,  assistant  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  Sunday  Magazine,  died  on 
September  1  at  her  home,  Staten  Island. 
Mrs.  Hayward  was  a  native  of  Staten 
Island,  where  her  father  was  well  known 
as  a  composer  of  church  music. 

Walter  A.  Evans,  forty-nine  years 
old,  for  several  years  political  writer  on 
Kansas  City  papers,  mainly  the  Star, 
who  was  widely  known  throughout  Mis¬ 
souri  in  political  circles,  died  at  his 
home  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  last  week.  At 
one  time  he  was  State  coal  oil  inspec¬ 
tor. 

Milton  Barde,  a  former  newspaper 
man  and  the  father  of  a  family  of  news¬ 
paper  men,  died  at  his  home  in  Sedalia, 
Mo.,  September  2.  His  death  was  due. 


it  is  stated,  to  grief  over  the  recent 
death  of  a  son,  Fred,  a  n.  .\  spaper  man 
at  Guthrie,  Okla.  William  L.  Barde 
managing  editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mo.) 
Republican,  and  Charles  I’-arde,  adver- 
tising  manager  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Times,  are  his  sons. 


WEDDING  BELLS  • 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  ap- 
proaching  marriage  of  George  E.  Con¬ 
stant,  city  editor  of  the  Owensboro 
(Ky.)  Messenger,  and  Miss  Della  .\loy. 
sius  Wood,  of  that  city,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  19, 

After  being  kept  secret  for  more  than 
two  weeks,  the  marriage  of  Miss  Alice 
Dorothea  Alden  Thompson,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Frederick  Shepard  Thomiison,  to 
Herbert  Brande,  one  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  City  Hall  reporters,  has  be¬ 
come  known.  Mr.  Brande,  around  the 
Prpss  Club,  is  being  referred  to.  as  the 
first  war  bridegroom.  The  bride,  who 
is  gaining  some  attention  as  a  writer  of 
fiction,  is  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Service  School  Camp  at  I.ake  Geneva. 
When  the  girls  in  khaki  started  out  a 
few  weeks  ago  for  the  training  camp. 
Miss  Thompson  and  Mr.  Brande  were 
married.  Immediately  after  the  cere¬ 
mony,  like  a  true  soldier,  the  bride  left 
■with  the  rest  of  the  girl  “rookies." 

Hollis  Edwards,  city  editor  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune  and  a  for¬ 
mer  Kansas  City  newspaper  man,  and 
Mi.ss  Ruth  Kackley,  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
were  married  on  August  27,  in  Kansas 
City.  Miss  Kackley  was  formerly  a 
stock-company  actress. 

William  Bardsley,  a  reporter  on  the 
New  York  Tribune,  and  Miss  Doris 
Olsson,  twenty-four  years  old,  of  133 
Lefferts  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  are  shortly 
to  be  married. 

August  Semmelroth,  of  Belleville,  Ill., 
and  Miss  Bertha  Miller  eloped  from  that 
St.  Louis  suburb  last  week  and  were 
married  in  Springfield,  Ill.  The  wedding 
was  a  complete  surprise  to  their  closest 
friends.  Semmelroth  is  a  member  of 
the  publishing  firm,  which  issues  the 
Morning  Record  and  the  Belleville  Post 
and  Zeitung. 


May  Sell  Newspapers  on  Half-Holidays 
By  a  recent  enactment  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  British  Columbia,  which  made 
it  an  offence  for  merchants  to  sell  goods 
on  weekly  half-holidays,  it  would  have* 
been  illegal  for  new'sdealers  to  sell  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals,  during  the  prohi¬ 
bited  time.  The  prohibiHon,  however, 
was  merely  an  oversight,  a.s  it  was  ap- 
jiarent  that  it  would  never  do  to  stop  the 
sale  of  newspapers  in  this  way.  .Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  minute  of  council  has  just  been 
passed,  which  states,  “That  the  trade  or 
business  of  selling  new.spapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Weekly  Half-Holiday  act 
as  to  a  weekly  half-holiday.”  The  min¬ 
ute  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that  “as  to 
shops  which  would  otherwise  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  exemp¬ 
tion  hereby  made  shall  not  apply  in  any 
case  where  any  goods  or  merchandise, 
other  than  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
are  sold  therein  during  the  time  when 
.such  shop,  except  for  such  exemption, 
would  be  required  to  be  closed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act.” 


Aids  to  Newspaper  Circulation 
The  Rialto  (Cal.)  Record  has  brought 
its  subscription  contest  to  a  successful 
close.  Miss  Grace  Bemis,  who  received 
5,653,000  votes,  won  a  1917  Maxwell 
touring  car  as  the  first  prize.  A  $200 
phonograph  and  sixteen  other  prizes 
were  awarded  to  others,  according  to 
their  respective  standings  in  the  contest. 


New  York  State  Pays  Over  33%  of  the 
Total  Income  Tax  of  the  United  States 

l^^ANUFACTURERS,  merchants  and  jobbers  who  spend  their 
money  for  advertising  with  a  view  of  getting  a  hundred  per  cent, 
return  for  every  dollar  expended,  concede  to  The  New  York  State  News¬ 
papers  the  premier  place. 

These  Newspapers  are  accorded  FIRST  PLACE  because  thev  are 
FIRST  IN  GETTING  AND  MAINTAINING  RESULTS. 

This  is  proved  by  their  record. 

And  again,  these  New  York  State  Newspapers  circulate  primarily  among  people  of 
exceptional  buying  capacity. 

This  fact  looms  tremendously  large  in  the  U.  S.  Government  Report  of  income  tax  receipts, 
which  for  the  whole  country  in  1915,  were  $80,190,694.80. 

Of  this  amount,  $41,046,165.61  was  from  individuals  and  $39,144,529.19  from  corporations. 
In  these  big  figures,  New  York  State  played  the  leading  role. 

Her  individuals  paid  $17,417,537.60 
Her  corporations  paid  $10,221,206.65 

making  a  grand  total  of 

$27,638,744.25! 

In  other  words.  New  York  State  paid  over  33% 
of  the  total  income  tax  of  the  United  States 

These  figures  explain  the  immense  wealth  of  the  State  and  emphasize  the  extreme  value  of 
The  New  York  State  Newspapers  as  Advertising  Mediums. 

To  omit  the  New  York  State  Newspapers  from  any  Advertising  Campaign,  whether  it  be 
small  or  large,  is  like  omitting  the  leaven  from  bread. 
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The  Editor  and  Publisher  will  supply  Advertisers  who  want  further  information  on  marketing  conditions  and  selling  facilities  in  New  York 
State  and  the  influence  of  its  strong  newspapers.  Write:  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  1117  World  Building,  New  York. 


1916 


1915 


April 

-  191,419  - 

-  188,300 

May 

-  200,010  - 

-  198,284 

June 

-  220,794  - 

-  187,894 

July  - 

-  212,014  - 

-  182,825 

August 

-  210,676  - 

-  182,737 

The  New  York  Globe 

Now  apparently  established  on  a  basis  of  over  200,000  net  paid 
circulation  per  day  and  about  30,000  ahead 
of  the  previous  year 


Journal 

-  '  -  4,319,227  lines 

Globe 

-  -  -  3,811,242  “ 

Sun 

-  -  -  3,579,381  “ 

World 

-  -  -  3,063,598  “ 

Mail 

r  -  -  3,014,875  “ 

Shows  the  Globe  to  stand  second  among  New  York's  evening 
newspapers  in  volume  of  advertising  for  the 
first  eight  months  1916 


The  Globe  carries  a  larger  volume  of  advertising  from  New  York’s  sixteen  leading 

retail  shops  than  any  New  York  newspaper 

The  Globe  carries  more  Food  Advertising  (nearly  twice  as  much  as  any  other 
newspaper)  than  any  New  York  newspaper 

Because 

The  Globe’s  constituency  consists  of  the  largest  quantity  of  the  readers  of  the 

money -to- spend  class 


VoSs  THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE  S 


CHICAGO 
Tribune  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


